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FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER AND 
THE NEW DEAL 


Curtis NETTELS 


ig the personnel of the new deal historians are conspicuous 
by their absence. As a general thing, the most eminent 
among them have never played an active part in forming 
public policies and putting them into execution. President 
Wilson, of course, was a professional historian, but if his 
fame depended upon the history he wrote, he would soon be 
forgotten. Historians did have one brief moment in affairs 
when many of them served on President Wilson’s staff of 
experts at the Paris Conference. But the outcome of its 
labors demonstrated only the axiom that professional his- 
torians accomplish little in shaping the immediate trend 
of events. 

The all-embracing head of the new deal has only the lay- 
man’s interest in history. There is not an historian in the 
brain trust—a coterie of lawyers, economists, and experts 
on government. Only one historian has received a high ap- 
pointive office since March 4, and that in the diplomatic 
service. When so many of the framers of the new deal are 
professional students of society—college professors and the 
like—it may seem at first glance that history in the United 
States has sunk to a low level of influence on current policy. 

That, however, is not the case. A strong current running 
through the philosophy of the new deal may be traced di- 
rectly to the interpretation of American society developed 
by historians during the past forty years. One of the great- 
est landmarks in American historiography is the year 1893, 
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when Frederick Jackson Turner published his epoch-mak- 
ing essay on the significance of the frontier—an essay that 
may justly be said to have revolutionized the study of Ameri- 
can history. Before Turner, American history had been 
chiefly a product of New England. Beginning with Brad- 
ford and Winthrop, running through Cotton Mather, 
Hutchinson, Belknap, and the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and rising to heights in Bancroft, Fiske, Parkman, 
the many Adams’, Osgood, and Channing, the New Eng- 
landers presented a view of American development which 
was mainly New England writ large. The New Englanders, 
conscious of their own rectitude and of a vital meaning in 
human endeavor, became the recorders and preservers of doc- 
uments par excellence. They have exemplified, affirmatively, 
the maxim of Burke that people will not look forward to 
posterity who will not look backward to their ancestors. And 
since New England has always had an unduly large share 
of the educated men of the country, and because it became 
the early schoolmaster of the nation, the New Englanders 
spread their interpretation of American society over the 
whole land. American self-government came from England 
by way of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, Boston started 
the American Revolution, our industrial revolution occurred 
in New England, Puritanism became our national faith, the 
Yankees gave the nation its deep respect for education, Con- 
cord was the mainspring of American literature, emigration 
from New England peopled the continent, and New Eng- 
land Abolitionists precipitated the Civil War. Leaders from 
other sections who were glorified—Washington, Hamilton, 
Marshall—were those congenial to the New England spirit. 
Such was the view of the American past held by our fathers— 
the view that Turner has been so largely instrumental in 
recasting. 
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Turner saw American society, not as an importation 
from England via New England, but as a new order rising 
from the native soil. In one of his essays he quotes a West- 
erner writing to friends in the East. This pioneer advised 
that “if you can’t stand seeing your old New England ideas, 
ways of doing and living and in fact, all of the good old 
Yankee fashions knocked out of shape and altered, or thrown 
by as unsuited to the climate, don’t be caught out here.” 
In Turner’s.view, the American people were not New Eng- 
landers moved West, but a blend of many native and Euro- 
pean stocks. The first main stream of Americanization 
flowed through Pennsylvania to the backcountry of the South 
and across the mountains into the upper Ohio Valley, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the Southwest. Then came the mid- 
nineteenth century immigration to the port of New York, 
the advance up the Hudson, and the settlement of the states 
adjoining the Great Lakes. In this process of western settle- 
ment, the dominant factor was cheap land, abundant in ex- 
tent, excellent in quality. The conquest of the wide open 
spaces and their fertile resources bred an intense individual- 
ism in productive business enterprise, in company with a 
strongly nationalistic spirit. Cheap land offered economic 
opportunity to the downtrodden people of the older regions. 
In the West, the average man achieved independence and a 
better standard of life. Self-reliance and self-respect flow- 
ered in a buoyant political democracy. The occupation of 
the continent originated the great political issues of the 
nineteenth century: the West became the dominant area, 
giving to the nation Jackson, Jefferson Davis, Lincoln, and 
Grant; the economic activity of the country centered in the 
exploitation of continental resources and the growth of the 
domestic market. All the time the West served as a national 
safety valve, providing an enriching outlet for the surplus 
labor, capital, products, and professional skill of the East. 
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These views of Turner sank deeply into the consciousness 
of the western people. Scores of his disciples carried the 
gospel to thousands of students throughout the country. 
Where is the student of American history in the West who 
has not been deeply influenced by Turner’s ideas? Nor were 
the Westerners slow to recognize the essential truth of the 
picture which he sketched. They were too close to the process 
to be deceived. The face of their land, their ways of life, the 
ideas in their minds—all these made them receptive to the 
new interpretation of their past. Occasionally an outsider has 
attempted to overthrow the Turner thesis, but the faith of 
the Westerners in their place in the nation’s history remains 
unshaken. 

Now, the frontier explanation has a powerful bearing 
upon the present. If equality of opportunity gave birth 
to American institutions, and if cheap lands of unoccupied 
frontiers made such opportunity possible, what of the pres- 
ent, when the vacant reaches of fertile land no longer exist? 
Turner himself saw the problem—the problem of maintain- 
ing democracy and opportunity when the old favoring con- 
ditions are gone. A memorable passage in his presidential 
address before the American Historical Association in 1910 
might well have been written in 1933. He said: 


Two ideals were fundamental in American thought, ideals that de- 
veloped in the pioneer era. One was that of individual freedom to com- 
pete unrestrictedly for the resources of a continent—the squatter ideal. 
. . . The other was the ideal of democracy. . . . The operation of these 
ideals took place contemporaneously with the passing into private pos- 
session of the free public domain and the natural resources of the United 
States. But American democracy was based on an abundance of free 
lands; these were the very conditions that shaped its growth and its 
fundamental traits. Thus time has revealed that these two ideals of 
pioneer democracy had elements of mutual hostility and contained the 
seeds of its dissolution. The present finds itself engaged in the task 
of readjusting its old ideals to new conditions and is turning increas- 
ingly to government to preserve its traditional democracy. 
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The continuance of prosperity and the prevalence of 
American opportunity after the closing of the frontier. 
especially in the years 1915-29, led many students of Ameri- 
can society to question the validity of the Turner thesis. 
Such was the burden of an address by Professor 'T. J. Wer- 
tenbaker before the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion in 1931. If high wages and ample employment contin- 
ued after the passing of the frontier, was it responsible for 
their existence in the past? In retrospect, however, we see 
that the years 1915-29 were an interruption in the normal 
course of American development. The war and the peace 
called forth tremendous national expenditures—financed by 
the credit of all the leading countries of the world—which 
supplied an impetus to employment akin to the stimulus 
previously given by newly opened frontiers. Now that the 
acceleration of war has spent itself, the basic conditions of 
American economic life reassert themselves, and in so doing 
reémphasize the meaning of Turner’s interpretation of our 
past. 

One striking view of the engineers of the new deal is 
their perception of the passing of the economic stimulus of 
the frontier. The natural process of our development which 
provided outlets for unemployed labor has reached its end. 
The frontier was compatible with unbridled individualism 
and ruthless competition because the unfortunate victims 
of the struggle could begin anew in the West. Undeveloped 
lands afforded a source of credit for people of small means, 
or without means at all, because their labor could be counted 
upon to raise the value of the lands they cleared in the prairie 
or the wilderness, and so to provide an excellent security for 
money borrowed. Now that this automatic ad justor does not 
operate, something must be put in its place. Ruthless com- 
petition must give way to an economic society so ordered as 
to perpetuate at least a semblance of the democracy and op- 
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portunity which were the legacy of the process of occupa- 
tion of unused lands. President Roosevelt has often spoken 
in this vein. He has realized that the economic policies suit- 
able for an expanding nation are not wholly suitable for 
maturity. As long as the mass of the people could earn a 
decent livelihood, little effective protest was offered against 
the exploits of the captains of industry and the masters of 
finance. Competition, however, no longer provides its own 
natural adjustment; hence a politically controlled adjust- 
ment must take its place. 

The democratic legacy of pioneer days opposes vigor- 
ously the conditions of today which threaten to destroy the 
American tradition of available opportunity. It is highly 
significant that Mr. Roosevelt’s vision of a new deal made 
its most powerful appeal to the parts of the country that 
have been recently influenced by the frontier and indoctri- 
nated with Turner’s thesis. Certainly the western states, both 
northern and southern, nominated Mr. Roosevelt at Chicago. 
Wisconsin—the home of Turner—gave Mr. Roosevelt a 
larger proportional vote than any other normally Republi- 
can state. And in Wisconsin many of the ideas of the new 
deal had been zealously advocated by the Progressives years 
before the upheaval of 1933. When Governor La Follette 
presented his program for a controlled state economy to 
the legislature in 1931, he introduced it with a summary of 
Turner’s thesis and a call for new policies to replace the van- 
ished frontier. 

And now the réle of the West in the new deal is most 
striking. Many of its leading directors come from states 
where the pioneer ideals of democracy and opportunity still 
enjoy a robust life. The list of Westerners in vital positions 
includes General Hugh S. Johnson, Lewis W. Douglas, 
Henry Wallace, Arthur E. Morgan, Harold L. Ickes, 
George N. Peek, and Jesse Jones, chairman of the R. F. C. 
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One would have difficulty in naming seven equally important 
administrators of the new deal. 

Everywhere one sees evidence of the influence of the fron- 
tier interpretation in current discussion of the new order. 
Stuart Chase led the way in his influential book, 4 New 
Deal, in which he based his argument for a planned economy 
on the assumption that the frontier had ceased to afford 
relief from the harsh features of capitalism, old style. Not 
long ago Atsistant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell pre- 
sented the same contention in a leading article in the New 
York Times. Since the continent has been subdued, each 
individual can no longer take an equal part in the contest 
for possession of the nation’s wealth; hence, the free-for-all 
scramble of competition is out of date. In the August num- 
ber of Current History, appears an article by Henry Steele 
Commager, “Farewell to Laissez-Faire.” The unparalleled 
opportunities for exploitation which accompanied the west- 
ward movement, writes Mr. Commager, produced the early 
philosophy that government should keep its hands off busi- 
ness. Now the present impasse, coinciding with the closed 
frontier, has shattered the doctrine of laissez-faire. A review 
in the Nation, September 13, 1933, by Benjamin Stolberg 
concludes: “The NRA is a true social revolution in the 
simple sense that it expresses the most significant thing in 
our national life—the realization that the social frontier is 
also over.” 

Even in New England the force of the frontier inter- 
pretation has been felt. Listening in on the radio this sum- 
mer, I was surprised to hear Governor Ely of Massachusetts, 
it the very citadel of New England history, assert that the 
NRA was necessary to perform the task once accomplished 
by the frontier. The tremendous progress of machinery, said 
Mr. Ely, continuing after the end of our internal expansion, 
has placed us in a dilemma from which we can rescue our- 
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selves only by conscious social policies designed to create 
employment. Attorney General Cummings of Connecticut 
in his recent address to the American Bar Association pre- 
sented a similar view. The times call for a growth of Ameri- 
can law to meet changed conditions. Previously the free 
competition for the wealth of the continent developed an 
extremely individualistic philosophy of the law. Now, how- 
ever, new concepts of codperation are necessary, since the 
free movement of the unfortunate victims of modern in- 
dustry to new areas is no longer possible. 

Perhaps the most striking assertion of the frontier thesis 
in relation to the new deal has come from the lips of the chief 
of the NRA—General Johnson. In his Labor Day address 
at Chicago he advanced the view that sufferers from past 
depressions had been able to start anew in the West. He 
told the experience of his own earlier days—in the 1890's 
when he saw thousands of distressed peoples moving west- 
ward through Kansas to build self-sustaining communities 
in unoccupied lands. What is to be done now, when the old 
outlet is closed? The answer, according to General Johnson, 
is the NRA. 

All this suggests the place of the historian in a democratic 
society. He can scarcely be expected to formulate current 
policies, participate in campaigns, and master the detail of 
present administration. So great is the mass of historical 
evidence and so difficult are the problems which confront 
him that, if he is true to his calling—if he achieves a valid 
insight into the broad movements of the past—he can have 
time and energy for little else. One cannot master the details 
of both the intricate past and the intricate present. The re- 
searches of the economist, the political scientist, and the 
lawyer afford a knowledge of immediate issues and often 
give intimate contacts with current affairs which the historian 
cannot acquire unless he forsakes the past. And perhaps the 
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historian’s congenital distaste for partisanship unfits him 
for an active rdle in the rough and tumble of modern politics. 

Yet the historian’s influence is not negligible. At any 
time the ways of men’s life must be drawn from the past. 
But as old buildings are frequently in need of repair—or 
ought to be torn down altogether—so likewise human in- 
stitutions must constantly be renewed and old policies given 
new directions. Here the historian plays his part. His find- 
ings show how policies and institutions descending from the 
past came into being and why they survived. Thus history 
supplies to men who know the present a measure of the suit- 
ability of past institutions to modern life. If intelligent and 
courageous men understand what conditions brought forth 
an honored policy or custom, they will not hesitate to modify 
or abandon it in the face of contrary circumstances. His- 
torians like Turner place the present in its appropriate 
setting. They make clear to laymen how the elements of 
modern societytook form. But they generally leave to oth- 
ers the decision whether present conditions require the alter- 
ation, preservation, or abandonment of practices to which 
former conditions have given birth. Man is so reluctant to 
relinquish policies that have worked well in the past that he 
ought to understand the secret of their former success. He 
ought to know whether they are as appropriate to the present 
as they were to the past. Only history can provide the neces- 
sary clues. 
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[* August, 1873, an advertisement appeared in the news- 
papers of Appleton, Wisconsin, stating that the fall term 
of the Appleton Collegiate Institute would open early in 
September with a full corps of teachers. A telegram had 
just been received announcing that “arrangements had been 
closed with Professor D. S. Jordan, graduate of Cornell 
College, conducted on the same principle as our institute,” 
to become the head of the school. On the sixth of September 
the Appleton Crescent announced that Professor Jordan 
had arrived. 

The school which Jordan came to superintend was not 
entirely new, having been in existence for three years. It 
was founded on the “new” principles of education, then be- 
ing studied in this country, derived from those set forth by 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. These principles discarded the old 
methods of learning by rote and memorizing texts and taught 
by what was called the object method of instruction, learn- 
ing by doing and by personal examination. As Jordan 
quoted from his master, Louis Agassiz, “If we study Nature 
in books when we go out of doors we do not find her.” The 
scientific method was thus carried into the elementary years 
of education. 

The official title of this Wisconsin school was “The 
Appleton Collegiate Institute”; in common parlance it was 
called “The Pestalozzian.” It was founded by Anson Bal- 
lard, a New Yorker, graduate of Hamilton College, who 
came to Appleton in 1850 after some years of teaching, both 
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(By permission of the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York) 
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in his native state and in the South, reading law at the same 
time like so many young men of his generation. Ballard’s 
interest in educational methods and theories continued after 
embarking on a legal and business career, and one reason for 
his choice of Appleton as a home was the rising institution 
there, Lawrence College. To this institution he made a do- 
nation, and was appointed its treasurer, and later a trustee 
and vice-president. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ballard became interested in the discus- 
sion of new educational methods that centered after 1860 
in the Oswego Normal School. Here teachers were being 
trained according to Pestalozzian theories, basing instruc- 
tion on languages, music, drawing, and nature study, and 
the development of the whole child. Especial emphasis was 
placed upon gymnastics, and the course of instruction was 
designed to carry the child from the kindergarten—then just 
being developed—to the college. Mr. Ballard at this time 
had a family of young children, whom he desired to have 
educated by these new methods. He interested a number of 
Appleton friends, all of them men of culture and progress, 
and they applied in 1870 to the state legislature for a charter 
for the new school, which was issued March 17.’ 

During the ensuing summer search was made for a suit- 
able building and for teachers of repute. September 12, 
1870, the Appleton Collegiate Institute opened in a frame 
building, rented from Lawrence College, with Henry W. 
Sherwood, graduate of the Oswego Normal, as principal. 
One feature was lacking, the kindergarten, since a suitable 
teacher could not be secured. Children of the ages of ten 
to fifteen were admitted at a moderate tuition fee, and the 
school was a success from the start. 

1 Wisconsin Private and Local Laws, 1870, chap. 479. Mr. Ballard’s name 


does not appear among the incorporators, but he is known to have been the 
moving spirit in the promotion of the school. 
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Appleton was at this time a small city, with less than 
5,000 people living within its borders, and it had three public 
schools as well as Lawrence College. The editor of one of 
the local papers said, with reference to the new school, “Ap- 
pleton must have greater educational facilities,” and after it 
had been in operation for a few months the Crescent stated 
“that not a pupil or a parent, who has tested the new method 
of education could be prevailed upon to return to a ‘boox 
school.’ ’”? 

The kindergarten was not opened for the first two years, 
in the second of which the school went into enlarged quarters 
in a large private house. In 1872 the longed-for teacher for 
the youngest group was secured in Mary Frazer Macdonald, 
a Scotchwoman of Inverness. She was “a slender, energetic, 
fiery little Highlander, a devoted feminist and suffragist, 
with, moreover, a wide knowledge of literature. Elaborately 
educated in Germany as a kindergarten teacher, she had 
been called directly to Appleton.”* With the exception of 
the kindergarten at Watertown, begun by Mrs. Carl Schurz 
some years earlier,* Miss Macdonald’s enterprise at the Ap- 
pleton Collegiate Institute was one of the first in the state 
if not in the entire Northwest. She, however, maintained it 
but one year, and resigned in June, 1873, remaining in 
Appleton the following year, as one of the coterie of brilliant 
friends of the new principal, David Starr Jordan. Her 
future career, as related by Jordan, led her to San Francisco, 
where she taught in the kindergartens recently established 
in that city by Mrs. Leland Stanford. ‘Her young son was 
one of Miss Macdonald’s pupils, and one day she related 
to the class the “story of a stone,” as she had heard Jordan 
give it at the Appleton Collegiate Institute. No one then 

* Appleton Crescent, February 11, 1871. 


* David Starr Jordan, The Days of a Man (2 vols. N.Y., 1922), i, 121. 
* Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiv, 48-62. 
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dreamed that the little lad, who listened so interestedly to 
this scientific story, would be the patronym of the great uni- 
versity over which its author would preside. Miss Macdonald 
finally married an Englishman and went to Australia where 
she died about the opening of the twentieth century.° 

It was a successful school that Jordan came in 1873 to 
conduct. It had quickly outgrown its earlier quarters, and 
in the spring of 1872 the trustees had bought a property 
known as the National Hotel, and the city contributed $5,000 
to aid in its remodeling. In these larger quarters there was 
room not only for the kindergarten but for a gymnasium and 
a manual training workshop. Professor Sherwood continued 
one more year as principal, but he resigned at the close of 
school in June, 1873, and, as we have seen, Jordan was chosen 
his successor. The school had hopes of ample support over 
and above its tuition fees. Anson Ballard died April 4, 1873, 
and his will provided a considerable endowment for the in- 
stitute on condition that the city should furnish a like amount. 

Young Jordan had spent the preceding summer at Agas- 
siz’ summer school for young scientists on the island of Peni- 
kese off the coast of Massachusetts. At its close he had ac- 
cepted a curatorship in the museum at Harvard that Agassiz 
was establishing. About that time, however, Agassiz recom- 
mended him to the Appleton Institute, and by a telegram 
from R. Z. Mason of the board of trustees he was engaged. 
This was not Jordan’s first visit in Wisconsin since he had 
spent two months in the summer of 1872 at Monroe, where 
his Cornell classmate, Herbert E. Copeland, lived. Together 
the young scientists ranged the woods and fished in the 
streams of southwest Wisconsin, noted its unusual geological 
formations, and admired its summer beauty. From the hos- 
pitable Copeland home Jordan went in 1872 to Galesville, 
Illinois, to teach in Lombard College. Now in 1873 he was 


® Days of a Man, i, 123. 
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once more en route for Wisconsin with high anticipations of 
future success. 

Jordan did not come alone, with him was a Cornell class- 
mate, Melville Best Anderson, who had secured a position 
in Appleton’s public schools. The two young men were 
soon domiciled in the home of Mrs. Van Vleck, a widow who 
had removed thither from Fond du Lac, to give her son Bal- 
four and her daughter Charlena the educational advantages 
of Appleton. Anderson says of himself at this time: 


His |Jordan’s| studies were stimulating to me in a very different 
field; for the moment I was tempted to become a naturalist, and I think 
my friend was slightly disappointed with my superficiality, for I gained 
little except a ‘speaking acquaintance” with the gopher and the snapping 
turtle.® 


Jordan’s appearance at the Collegiate Institute was 
eargerly anticipated by its pupils. They saw a tall slender 
youth, quite robust, with dark hair and eyes and an eager 
though quiet manner. He was quite unconventional in his 
dress, often coming to school in loose slippers and open col- 
lars; but his wholesome scientific curiosity about the world 
around him and his quick enthusiasm for knowledge were 
contagious, and set his pupils to studying and ranging the 
countryside for specimens as they had never done before. 
One of his pupils writes: 


Even at that early age he would impress one as being out of the 
ordinary. He seemed to have much natural ability and always an intense 
enthusiasm that never waned. He knew he had a mission in the world— 
to carry on the work of the great naturalist, L. Agassiz. I heard him say, 
“T will be his successor.”” He was an ardent lover of Dame Nature and he 
told us of the secrets she might reveal, that “She would never betray the 
heart that loved her, but would lead from joy to joy.” He taught his 


* Melville B. Anderson married Charlena Van Vleck and years later became 
a member of Jordan’s faculty at Stanford. He was well known for his literary 
studies and retired to devote himself to studies in Dante. He died at La Jolla, 
California, June 22, 1933. His brother, Edward P. Anderson, sent the writer this 
extract from a manuscript autobiography. 
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pupils to love the “magic common things that all may share—sunlight, 
dew drops, grass, stars and sea—nothing unique and new and noth- 
ing rare.” 


Jordan himself says: 


I do not think that my management of the Institute was of a high 
order, for I was then only twenty-two years old and lacked executive ex- 
perience. But my teaching was excellent, and I have never known a more 
enthusiastic body of young people.® 


One of his students, Charles Leslie McKay, developed 
real scientific ability. He was the son of Scotch emigrants 
who came to America about 1850 and settled in the country 
near Appleton. Young McKay’s enthusiasm led him to fol- 
low Jordan after he left Appleton and he ultimately became 
a member of the United States Signal Corps in Alaska oper- 
ating in connection with the Smithsonian Institution. Sta- 
tioned in Nushagak, a remote village on the Behring Sea, 
he sent for two years important collections of flora, fauna, 
and archeological specimens to Washington. In April, 1883, 
he started on a tour of explorations, and attempting in a 
native craft to cross a stormy river, his boat overturned and 
he was lost.® 

In addition to his pupils Jordan found companionship 
at Appleton. The head of the scientific department at Law- 
rence College was James C. Foye, a graduate of Williams 
College. But Professor Foye was years older than Jordan 
and his specialty was chemistry rather than biology. One 
of Foye’s students, however, was Balfour H. Van Vleck. 
Jordan found in the young collegian just the associate he 
needed. Together they ranged the Fox River Valley for 
specimens, classified and arranged them, and in the spring 

™Letter from Mrs. Leda Ballard Clark, and recollections of Mrs. Irene 
Ballard Orbison, Jordan’s pupils. Mrs. Orbison died at Appleton in December, 
1933, after giving the writer her reminiscences. 


* Days of a Man, i, 120. 
* Ibid., i, 121, 289; Smithsonian Institution Reports, 1881-83. 
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of 1874 printed A Popular Key to the Birds, Reptiles, 
Batrachians and Fishes of the Northern United States, East 
of the Mississippi River, and to this Jordan added a “Key to 
the Fishes of the Great Lakes. . . .”’® Anderson says: 


I often accompanied him | Jordan] on his excursions in that interest- 
ing region of the Fox and Wolf Rivers, where large tracts of forest land 
still remained unbroken, and abounding in animal life. There I saw a 
good deal of the progress of his studies of the ichthyology of the Missis- 
sippi and Lake regions and was witness at the birth of a little book which 
was to develope into the Manual of the Vertebrate Animals of the United 
States." 


Jordan said of his Key, published in Appleton with the 
collaboration of Van Vleck, that “the less said the better, 
except that it paved the way to the excellent Manual of 
Vertebrates,” which he first published in 1876.'*° On the 
cover of this small scientific pamphlet appeared an advertise- 
ment of the Appleton Collegiate Institute, which as it was 
doubtless written by Jordan may be worth citing. He wrote: 


The aim of this school is to give rational instruction in accordance 
with the most approved methods in those branches essential to the edu- 
cation demanded by modern times. Special prominence is given to the 
study of Sciences and of Modern Languages and Literature, while the 
study of Ancient Languages is not insisted upon. Pupils will be pre- 
pared for Cornell and other collegiate institutions where the value of 
modern education is recognized. The extensive collections and charac- 
ter of instruction present inducements for young ladies and gentlemen 
desiring to become Naturalists, Teachers, or Physicians. 


Among the faculty the advertisement cites as lecturer on 
modern languages Jordan’s especial friend and roommate, 
Melville Best Anderson, who was later to be his colleague 
on the more advanced faculty of Stanford University. His 


* A copy of this rare pamphlet is in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

* Anderson’s autobiography; Mrs. David Starr Jordan writes me Septem- 
ber 26, 1933, that it gave her husband much satisfaction that this early pamphlet 
disappeared from circulation, but that the Manual into which it developed is in its 
thirtieth edition. 

™ Days of a Man, i, 131. 
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other assistants at the Collegiate Institute were Miss Cor- 
nelia M. Bailey of the intermediate department, Miss Lottie 
M. Steele, teacher of music, and Miss Ruth P. Burnett, 
kindergartner. 

Thus equipped, the school prospered during the fall of 
1873, and at the close of the first term its friends and patrons 
were entertained by exercises prepared by the students them- 
selves, a more unusual exhibit of initiative and enterprise at 
that time than it would be today. Jordan presided and 
listened with interest to the literary and musical program 
his scholars had arranged.’* The oldest class was composed 
of six girls, of whom Leda Ballard and Annie Mason were 
the leaders. 

In March a series of lectures was given in the city for 
adult hearers. Jordan gave one “on a subject selected from 
natural history.” No complete report of this lecture was 
taken; it was noticed as “highly spoken of,” and gave the 
city an additional acquaintance with the brilliant young 
scientist developing in its midst. He says of those days: 


About Appleton, alge were few and insignificant, and I had no 
microscope adequate for their study, while fishes were abundant and 
varied in Fox River and the neighboring lakes of Winnebago and Buttes 
des Morts. With Miss Macdonald’s assistance I dissected all the avail- 
able fish forms and made anatomical drawings of them. 


He also says: 


I never killed anything for the pleasure of it, and since 1880 I have 
not even owned a gun... . But from 1874 to 1876, in Wisconsin and 
Indiana, I made large collections of birds. . . .1 


In the spring of his residence in Wisconsin he wrote an 
article for the local paper urging that boys and others should 
not wantonly shoot and destroy our beautiful wild birds, 


% Appleton Crescent, December 27, 1873. 
“ Days of a Man, i, 121-122, 131. 
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that in so doing they were inflicting an injury upon their 
surroundings that could not be repaired.’® 

About this same time Jordan was consulted about a visit 
of the Green Bay flies, the editor of the Crescent “respect- 
fully requested Professor Jordan to give these pests an in- 
vestigation and let us know why those on the river bluff are 
troubled.” In response Jordan sent the paper a communi- 
cation entitled, “About Those Flies,” in which he gave the 
life history of these ephemera, and closed by detailing the 
vast numbers consumed by the birds—another reason for 
sparing the feathered songsters from wanton destruction.” 

Thus with scientific collecting, with friendly codperation, 
and with instruction of eager pupils the school year sped 
away. As it drew towards its close, it became increasingly 
evident that the Collegiate Institute, despite its scholastic 
success, was in financial difficulties. The depression of 1873 
made it impossible for Appleton to meet the conditions of 
Mr. Ballard’s will to raise from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars to add to the endowment. Moreover, the estate itself 
had greatly diminished by the shrinking of land values, and 
it was definitely seen that the institute would have no re- 
sources but those of tuition. The fees had likewise declined, 
and Jordan wrote: 


With the end of my one year at Appleton the Collegiate Institute 
ceased to exist, although founded but three years before by Mr. Anson 
Ballard, an enthusiast in education, who at his death endowed it with 
considerable real estate. The financial panic of that period, however, 
punctured land booms, and the property proved quite unsalable. In 
June 1874, therefore, the trustees perforce (though reluctantly) closed 
the school, paid off all the teachers, and turned the building over to 
the neighboring Lawrence University. . . . This necessity was a matter 
of real regret to Mrs. Ballard and her daughter Leda—now Mrs. Clark— 
as well as to others who had faith in advanced theories of education.’ 


* Appleton Crescent, May 30, 1874. 
%* Tbid., June 6, 1874. 
™ Days of a Man, i, 123-124. 
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Jordan was once more set free to continue his scientific 
research in other fields than those of Wisconsin. 

While at Appleton he had been promised an opportunity 
for a professorship in the then small but significant state 
university. Dwelling in the city while Jordan lived there was 
Augustus Ledyard Smith, who having graduated at Wes- 
leyan University, Connecticut, came in 1854 to Wisconsin 
and was tutor in the university for two years. Afterwards he 
turned his attention to business enterprises, and had been for 
some years a banker and publicist at Appleton. In 1868 
Governor Fairchild appointed Smith a regent of the univer- 
sity, in which capacity he was very active, assisting in reor- 
ganizing and forwarding the interests of this nascent institu- 
tion, finally becoming president of the board of regents. The 
affairs of the university were at this time much involved. 
Chancellor Chadbourne resigned abruptly in 1871 to become 
president of Williams College. With his successor Twombly, 
a clergyman of antiquated views and small scholarship, the 
regents were not in accord. Twombly’s resignation was 
forced in April, 1874, and John Bascom of Williams became 
president. 

Regent Smith had early marked the ability and enthu- 
siasm of young Jordan in his conduct of the Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He hoped to secure his services for the state university 
and went so far as to promise the budding scientist the pro- 
fessorship of zoology when a vacancy occurred. The gov- 
ernor, however, did not reappoint Smith to the regents’ 
board in the spring of 1874, and Bascom being a Williams 
man, chose his professor from that college and appointed 
Edward A. Birge, to the position Jordan had hoped to fill. 
“This was,” wrote Jordan, “the greatest of my disappoint- 
ments, for the University of Wisconsin seemed to me the 
most typical representative of the state university system 
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of the whole country.”’* It is interesting to wonder what 
would have been the subsequent career of David Starr Jor- 
dan, had he obtained his coveted professorship. As all the 
world knows, he left Wisconsin for Indiana, and went thence 
in 1891 to become founder and president of the great insti- 
tution on the Pacific Coast, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. He thus antedated by many years Professor Birge’s 
opportunity to become a university president. 

It was not until forty-two years had passed that Jordan 
again visited Appleton, the scene of his early teaching ex- 
perience. By this time he had become not only a great uni- 
versity president and a great scientist, the leading authority 
on ichthyology in the scientific world, but also a renowned 
advocate of peace. Mrs. Clark writes: 


In his last visit to Appleton he was engaged in using all his efforts 
to do away with war and all its horrors. He showed how worse than 
futile were that suffering and sacrifice of life. At that time he did not 
seem as well, but I noted the same unquenchable enthusiasm and inter- 
est in promoting what would be best for the world.” 


He himself wrote of this occasion: 


Forty-two years later I revisited Appleton, . . . four [of the six 
members of the graduating class of 1874] were still living in town, 
happily married and apparently prosperous. The afternoon before my 


lecture they gave me a charming tea and reception in memory of old 
times.”° 


Thus the noted scientist, educator, and peace advocate 
closes his account of Wisconsin days in a mist of happy 
memories among pupils he had inspired to finer living while 


principal for only one year of the Appleton Collegiate 
Institute. 


* Tbid., i, 150. 


*Letter November 9, 1933 from Mrs. Leda B. Clark, Lancaster, N.Y. 
* Days of a Man, i, 124. 
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JAMES R. DOOLITTLE 


JAMES L. SELLERS 


CHAPTER II 


SENATOR DOOLITTLE, A SPOKESMAN OF 
REPUBLICAN POLITICS 1856-60 


upeEs in Wisconsin were elected. Judge Doolittle held 
J an elective office, but it was regarded as only quasi politi- 
cal. The functions of the judge required that he should sub- 
limate his politics in his expressions of justice. Thus in the 
years 1854-56, when the Republican party was taking form, 
Judge Doolittle could not take an active part in political dis- 
cussion. He denounced the Kansas-Nebraska Act in private 
but felt that his position did not warrant a public pronounce- 
ment. In addition his experience in the Free Soil movement 
had probably developed a degree of caution. It is true that 
many politicians, who possessed a touch of conservatism, 
were hesitant in joining the Republican party. The early 
Republican movement was strongly tainted with abolition- 
ism. Such mild conservatives as Lincoln, Trumbull, Grimes, 
Fessenden, Cameron, James Stephens and numerous others 
of their kind were late recruits in the new movement.’ The 
drift of the Democrats into the new Republican ranks was 
generally a little slower than that of the Whigs, since the 
Whig party was already quite evidently a sinking craft.* 


1For a fuller discussion see Sellers, “Make-up of the Early Republican 
Party,” Illinois Historical Society Transactions (Springfield, 1930), xxxvii, 39, 

2 It must be borne in mind that the “appeal of the Independent Democrats” 
was an appeal from Whigs and Free Soilers. The title “Independent Democrats” 
was a political joker. 
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Doolittle, like the other politicians, who had cut their wisdom 
teeth, was probably unwilling to join the new movement 
until evidence of its magnitude and stability had developed. 

There is little doubt that the Wisconsin Republican plat- 
form of July 13, 1854, appealed to Judge Doolittle. The 
principle of the “corner stone resolution” was the basic prin- 
ciple of this state platform. He probably would not have 
endorsed “‘the repeal and the entire abrogation of the fugitive 
slave law.”* He regarded the law of 1850 as unconstitu- 
tional and would have introduced the use of a jury to estab- 
lish the identity of the fugitive. Despite this difference, the 
principle of non-extension of slavery was paramount in his 
mind, and he would have subordinated minor differences in 
order to promote this main objective. 

Judge Doolittle’s resignation from the bench in April, 
1856, removed the judicial limitations upon his political ac- 
tivity. The motive back of the resignation is not clear. Mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin bar from the first judicial district 
knew of the proposed resignation in February and had a 
meeting at the Janesville Courthouse to endorse a successor.* 
Doolittle’s friends were informed of the meeting. Despite 
these plans and the resignation in April, no public announce- 
ment of his political affiliation came until the following 
August. The intervening summer had been spent upon the 
revision of the Wisconsin code. The announcement for J. C. 
Frémont in August was followed by more than two months 
of active campaigning in the new cause, and Doolittle made 
some of the most effective speeches of the campaign. This 
decision was very significant in his future career. It identified 
him with a winning movement, and he took advantage of 
this opportunity to demonstrate his preéminent qualities as 
a campaigner and a political leader. 


*Racine Weekly Advocate, September 30, 1854. 
*C. M. Baker Papers, February 27, 1856, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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The records of his part in this campaign are too incom- 
plete to satisfy the curiosity of the historian. We have no 
copies or full accounts of speeches and not even an itinerary 
that is in any measure complete. Yet there is no doubt that 
he was regarded as a headliner for the Frémont cause. On 
September 12 he addressed mass meetings in Fond du Lac 
and Milwaukee.’ The following week he started for a tour 
to the East, stopping for an address in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 17, and meeting an engagement in Buffalo two days 
later. Thence he was expected to be used in the canvass and 
spoke at a number of points in New York and Pennsylvania. 
He closed the campaign with an address before the citizens of 
Wisconsin’s capital in Van Bergen’s Hall the night preced- 
ing the elections.° The Journal referred to his address as 
eloquent and effective and considered his name “‘a tower of 
strength to the Republican cause in Wisconsin.” 

The leaders of the new party were not striving for empty 
honors. They were rapidly being called into responsible po- 
sitions in the guidance and administration of public affairs. 
Wisconsin Republicans had already elected Charles Durkee 
as senator, and the term of her senior senator, Henry Dodge, 
expiring, gave opportunity to send another recruit to the 
Republican ranks in Washington. 

It is interesting to note that the leading competitors for 
this high position were Timothy O. Howe and James R. 
Doolittle, formerly colleagues upon the revision committee. 
Objection to the: candidacy of Judge Doolittle was raised 
upon the ground of eligibility. The Wisconsin constitution 
provided that judges were ineligibile for any elective office 
during the period for which they were elected to the bench. 
The meaning of this section was not precisely clear, and 


5James R. Doolittle Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library, Madison State 
Journal, September 15, 1856. 

* Ibid., November 1, 1856. 

7 Ibid., September 9 and 15, 1856. 
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Doolittle’s enemies held that he was barred by its provision. 
With a very similar provision in the constitution of Illinois, 
the legislature of that state had elected Judge ‘Trumbull to 
the United States Senate, and the latter body had not ques- 
tioned his eligibility. Moreover, the justices of the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court had expressed the opinion that Judge 
Doolittle was eligible for the senatorship. Despite these 
considerations his opponents continued the fight on this 
ground up to the last, and all but rejected him in the party 
caucus. When the Wisconsin legislature met on January 14, 
1857, the combined Republican strength in the two houses 
was 83 as against 45 Democrats.* It was clear that the elec- 
tion of the senator was in Republican hands. The only ques- 
tion was one of agreement upon a candidate. There were 
many aspirants. Judge Howe was the leader of the old 
Whig faction of the new party and seemed to have the larg- 
est legislative support, but this did not number one-third 
of the caucus vote. He was unpopular with the Abolitionist 
wing of the new party headed by Sherman M. Booth, be- 
cause he was known to be lukewarm in support of the state 
Supreme Court stand in the Booth Case.° 

Booth was a strong-headed and determined fighter. His 
problem was to disqualify Howe with the small groups who 
had joined neither of the stronger candidates. To solidify 
support for his own position, Booth put up as tests for the 
Republican standard bearer an indorsement of the principles 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and the 
position of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in issuing a writ 
of habeas corpus to liberate him from federal punishment for 
conviction under the Fugitive Slave Law. These proposi- 
tions enabled him to utilize the store of emotional enthusiasm 


* Sellers, “Republicanism and State Rights in Wisconsin,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, xvii, 213. 
*Ibid., 218. 
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which had been generated by the Glover rescue and his own 
contest with federal authorities. Judge Doolittle took ad- 
vantage of this opening of communication with the candi- 
dates to ask the caucus to first pass upon his eligibility be- 
fore expecting him to reply. In fact the addressing of these 
questions to him had implied a recognition of his eligibility, 
but an open commitment was desired and obtained by him. 
With the enthusiasm of this advantage he at once struck 
off a very positive and eloquent reply which must have been 
a significant factor in his victory before the caucus the fol- 
lowing day. 

Doolittle in large measure met the demands of the party. 
He was an enthusiastic Jeffersonian Republican, a believer 
in the doctrines of liberty and democracy. As a represent- 
ative of the state bench he had denounced federal encroach- 
ment upon the states’ jurisdiction. His pronouncement ap- 
pealed to the pride and patriotism of the people. The Re- 
publicans were still a minority party in the nation. To be 
confident of immediately achieving their desires, they per- 
force must rely upon some other principles than majority 
rule. The minority weapon already shaped and tried was 
nullification. It had worked best in the Georgia contest 
when applied by the state courts. Thus nullification of the 
Fugitive Slave Act by judicial action was the desire of the 
radical element in the Republican party. A Jeffersonian 
Democrat could have but little love and respect for the fed- 
eral courts. In fact some method of checking federal court 
aggression had been an unachieved object of that party. 
The Democratic party having been the majority party for 
a generation, it was indispensable for victory that the Re- 
publicans draw heavily from that body of voters. Thus, 
aside from personal considerations, Doolittle was a logical 
choice for building up the strength of the Republican or- 
ganization. 
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After nearly a week of deliberation the caucus voted 78-3 
to cast the unanimous strength of the party for Judge Doo- 
little as United States senator in the session of the joint con- 
vention. The judge addressed the caucus, and the party 
seemed well pleased with its choice. Another difficulty yet 
remained. Lieutenant Governor McArthur, who presided 
over the joint convention of the legislature for electing the 
United States senator held that Judge Doolittle was in- 
eligible under the Wisconsin constitution. He ruled that 
despite the fact that Doolittle received 79 of the 117 votes, 
the majority vote was void and that Charles Dunn, the 
Democratic candidate who received 36 votes was elected. 
The joint session protested his ruling, but he refused to an- 
nounce the election of Doolittle. Speaker Spooner of the 
assembly who also had voted against Doolittle tried to per- 
suade McArthur that the president’s duties were merely 
ministerial and that he should abide by the majority vote. 
The lieutenant governor refused to be persuaded, and 
Speaker Spooner consequently made out the certificate of 
election.”® 

This contest over reporting the vote led the Republican 
legislature to make provision for such contingencies in the 
future. The act of February 12, 1857, provided that if the 
president of the senate and speaker of the assembly shall 
neglect to report or refuse to report the results of the joint 
convention, the chief clerks of both houses shall prepare cer- 
tificates stating all the votes. On this evidence the governor 
shall prepare certificates of election." 

The choice of Doolittle for senator seemed to be generally 
satisfactory. The State Journal (Madison), which had 
opposed him, fell into line at once. It regarded the selec- 
tion as “indisputably a good one.” 


* Sentinel, January 1, 1857; also Doolittle Papers, undated paper, Wis. 
Hist. Library. 
* Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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He is a man of very decided ability, of liberal education, of varied ex- 
perience, of pleasing address and of high character. . . . He will do 
honor to our state in the United States Senate, and prove himself an able 
and faithful champion of the rights and interests of the Northwest and 
of the principles of Republicanism.’* 


Before the results of the contest were known, the New 
York Evening Post had indorsed his candidacy. 


If their choice should fall upon Judge Doolittle it would be a matter of 
sincere congratulations that it had fallen upon one of the earliest and 
most devoted opponents of the slavery extension policy.’* 


Confidence in the new senator’s ability was generally ex- 
pressed in the press. The Janesville Gazette said, “Judge 
Doolittle is an able man—none more so can be found in the 
United States Senate.”** There is little doubt that Judge 
Doolittle had made a very favorable impression in the pre- 
vious campaign. Buffalo papers were quoted to the effect 
that he was the ablest speaker who appeared in their city 
during the late campaign. 

Practical tests of ability and opportunities for leader- 
ship were offered in: the immediate future. The president 
called a special session of the Senate. Senator Doolittle was 
in Washington for the inauguration of Buchanan. On the 
sixth of March he and Mrs. Doolittle attended the presi- 
dent’s levee. “And such another,” he wrote his son Henry, 
“we never desire to attend.”’° From further comment upon 
the guests, the costumes and the manners displayed at the 
president’s party, it is very evident that the new senator 
had not found the social atmosphere of Washington con- 
genial. Perhaps he was too little accustomed to the frivolity 
of the wealthier class to feel at home in their joy making. 
The Doolittles were made of sterner stuff and imbued with 


™ January 23, 1857. 

* Quoted in State Journal, January 24, 1857. 
“January 27, 1857. 

* Doolittle Papers, March 7, 1857, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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many Puritan ideals. To them the lavish expenditure upon 
a presidential party seemed a great waste of money which 
might well be reserved for a more worthy object. 

Into the work of the upper house the new senator en- 
tered with enthusiasm. Public questions had always inter- 
ested him. Discussion and debate were his native elements. 
The Republican party had only a few members who were his 
seniors in senatorial service and it is doubtful if any of them 
surpassed him in readiness of speech upon the floor. At his 
first session of the Senate the question of accepting Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution came up. The chief inter- 
est centered upon the contest between Douglas and the 
administration. Despite the fact that Douglas bore the brunt 
of the administration’s wrath, the Republicans too felt re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of the measure. Doolittle took an 
active part in organizing the opposition and at times served 
as the floor leader for his party in the Senate. He occupied 
the position of a junior colleague to Seward, Sumner, and 
Wade, but he was depended upon by them to carry a large 
share of the party’s responsibility. His speech upon Kansas 
was only one of many but his participation in directing the 
debate and managing the action of his group was much more 
significant. It was a tribute to his parliamentary ability and 
commanding personality as well as an evidence of the con- 
fidence which he readily inspired in his associates that he 
occupied a position of such importance. 

The position of the new senator in his first Congress has 
not been appreciated. Senator Douglas invited him to at- 
tend a conference of anti-Lecompton men.”® The senatorial 
tradition that youth and inexperience are unforgivable de- 
ficiencies has its exceptions. Sometimes it is the long cul- 
tivated feuds and castigations which render legislators help- 
less. When the Republicans wished to take advantage of the 


* Doolittle Papers, May 6, 1858, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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Buchanan-Douglas ruction over Kansas, it was impossible 
for the older Republican leaders in the Senate to coordinate 
their actions. It remained for the newer members, who had 
not so much to forget, to extend the hand, allot the speaking 
time, and fix the hour for voting. 

Doolittle constantly guarded the tenets of the Republi- 
can party. When the resolution for printing the Dred Scott 
decision was before the Senate, he offered an amending reso- 
lution to withhold senatorial sanction from the opinions of 
the judges.’* During the debate upon the report of the con- 
ference committee relative to the Lecompton constitution 
Doolittle repeatedly read from the documents to maintain 
the accuracy of the issue. 

By the end of the first session of the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress Senator Doolittle had won a place of respect and im- 
portance upon the floor of the Senate. The State Journal 
(Madison) recognized his achievement. 

Mr. Doolittle is proving himself a worthy representative of the 
people of Wisconsin. The fidelity and ability with which he advocates 
sound Republican principles for the maintenance of which he was elected 
commends him to their continued warm regard.’® 

Doolittle’s experience with the Kansas question probably 
had an ameliorating influence upon his party and sectional 
views. When the Oregon Bill was up in May, 1858, in re- 
porting the fact that Hale, Wilson, Fessenden, and Seward 
had spoken, he remarked, “Some things have been said that 
do us not one bit of good and may do some harm.””*® 

Relative to John Brown in a speech before the Senate 
he repudiated all party responsibility for his conduct and 
asserted: 


. if there should be such men at the South, who, like this man Brown 
from the North, are deluded with the idea that they can break up this 


735 Congress, 1 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, p. 665. 
™ May 7, 1858. 
* Doolittle Papers, May 6, 1856, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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government [the duty of the Republican party is to arrest them] . . . 
and if the jury do not acquit them . . . to hang them for treason.”” 


When Helper’s Impending Crisis appeared, sixty-eight Re- 
publican congressmen endorsed it. Senator Doolittle was 
not among their number. 

Doolittle spoke, probably facetiously, of ‘Trumbull and 
himself constituting the right wing of the Republican party 
in the Senate, King and Hamlin the center, and Cameron 
and Collamer the left.*' This classification does not hold 
for the entire group; at least four of the number, Doolittle 
among them, belonged to the moderates of the party. 

Senator Doolittle’s early experiences in the Senate had 
brought home to him in a unique way the most significant 
problem of the Republican party—the problem of securing 
a majority. This problem had thrown him into intimate con- 
tact with the disaffected Democrats. It was in the under- 
standing and solution of this problem that Senator Doolittle 
made his greatest contribution to his party’s success and in 


turn had his most pronounced influence upon our national 
history. 





CHAPTER III 


A MAJORITY IN THE ELECTION 1860 


URING the quadrennium preceding 1860 some of the 

Republican leaders had discovered that the path to 
power lay through moderation and perhaps compromise. 
The federal Congress was a fruitful field in which to study 
our political complexity. Doolittle’s peculiar relations to his 
colleagues were especially favorable for impressing the 
lesson. 


* Racine Weekly Advocate, December 28, 1859. 
* Doolittle Papers, May 19, 1858, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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During the autumn of 1859 Senator Doolittle partici- 
pated in the state campaigns in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. He spoke at the larger cities to great crowds 
with telling effect. At La Crosse, Wisconsin, his speech 
occupied more than two hours. 


We do not recollect when we have heard an abler speech than this 
one. Though it was near eleven o'clock when the honorable senator 
closed no one seemed wearied or anxious to have him stop. Could every 
voter in Wisconsin hear James R. Doolittle we believe the effect would be 
to increase our niajority by thousands. As a speaker his style is good, 
his pronunciation is clear, distinct and deliberate, his gestures easy and 
natural, his bearing is commanding, impressive and dignified. As a rea- 
soner he is sound and clear and his logic is close and severe—showing 


his legal training while his arguments are strong powerful and irre- 
sistible.’ 


At the holiday season Senator Doolittle was in New 
York. He spoke before the New England Society of the 
metropolis upon the topic “The American Union.” The 
position taken in this speech reveals a sense of responsibility 
which is commonly absent from the radical Republicans of 
the early period. He asserted: 


No greater mistake could exist in the mind of any human being 
than to suppose that the union could be peaceably broken up. . . . The 
only question which can imperil that union is the negro question—a ques- 
tion which lays deeper even than the slavery question. What can be 
done with the negro? We have never yet presented to the people of the 
South an answer to that question. 


Among his proposals was this paragraph: 


Let us say to the South, Gentlemen, while we will oppose the ex- 
tension of slavery into new territories and wish to save them for the 
occupation of free whites; while we shall oppose the reopening of the 
African slave trade, we are ready to join you at any moment and incur 
any expense that may be necessary to procure by treaty in central or 
South America the rights of settlement and citizenship for the colored 
men of all the states of this union now free or hereafter to become free 


*Racine Advocate, November 29, 1859. 
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by voluntary action of states or of individuals. . .. As the case now 


stands it is hardly practicable for an individual or a state to emancipate 
their slaves. 


When the people of the North shall meet the people of the South 
and strike hands together upon this question, as in my judgment nine- 
tenths in both sections will be prepared to do when they fully understand 
it, every danger to the Union growing out of this negro question will have 
passed away.” 


He was both applauded and hissed during this speech.* 

Senator Doolittle had just attended a meeting of the 
national Republican committee at the Astor House. His 
work and action at this meeting was probably the most sig- 
nificant of his busy life. He here took the place of Stevens 
of Iowa while his own state was represented by Carl Schurz. 
The great problem of the Republican leaders was to trans- 
form their belligerent minority into a working majority at 
the coming election. To do this they needed to carry the 
indifferent and conservative northern states—especially 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey where no Republican party 
existed. The Republican appeal should be made to include 
the People’s party and the Opposition party of these states. 
These parties were opposed to the Buchanan administra- 
tion, but they were not enthusiastic over the Republican pro- 
gram, and there were Republicans who would not contami- 
nate themselves by such a dilution of their principles. The 
conflict within the committee is revealed in all the records. 
The Tribune reported: 


The committee was engaged in considering the form of a call until 
a late hour last night, when it adjourned to nine o’clock this morning.* 


The Herald described more of the atmosphere in the com- 
mittee meeting: 


A member spoke in favor of a call inviting men to the convention 
from all parts of the country. A strong opposition was manifest to this 
*James R. Doolittle Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 


*New York Tribune, December 23, 1859. 
*December 22, 1859. 
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proposition, as many members favored a strict party call. One delegate 
said the great fault in the course of the Republican party was the un- 
necessary agitation of the slavery question.° 


The editor in the next issue designated the call as “a re- 
markable manifesto . . . the result of great labor and much 
tribulation . . . it embodies a volume of matter in regard to 
recent events and disclosures, and touches the present alarm- 
ing and threatening crisis of the slavery agitation and the 
movement afoot for the organization of a new presidential 
party upon a national platform.”*® 

The reports of the meetings of this committee are very 
brief. Doolittle’s later account to his wife is the personal 
account of a participant, but it suggests much that is not 
elsewhere revealed: 


You know I drew the call for the Chicago Convention and for two 
days and nearly 2 nights, made fifty speeches in committee [in its de- 
fense]. I labored, as I never labored before, to get the discordant ele- 
ments of the Republican organization so bound together that we could 
get Pa. and N. J. into the Chicago convention, There was no Republi- 
can party in Pa. nor in N. J. In the one it was the People’s party, in 
the other the Opposition party. 

I thought I should never be able to get the radical self-conceited 
Republicans to consent to invite into the convention any delegates from 
Pa. or N. J. and without them we might just as well have had no Con- 
vention at all." 


There is no evidence that the authorship of the call was 
publicly announced at that time. It is unlikely that the final 
form is identical with the original draft and yet one may feel 
sure that it embodied the spirit and the appeal which Senator 
Doolittle regarded as essential to the success of the move- 
ment. The call marks so significant a departure in the con- 
stitution of the Republican party that it, in part, may well! 
be quoted here. It invited “the Republican electors of the 


* December 22, 1859. 
* Herald, December 23, 1859. 
"Doolittle Papers, April 4, 1862, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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several states, members of the People’s Party of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Opposition Party of New Jersey, and all oth- 
ers who are willing to codperate with them in support of the 
candidate who shall be nominated and who are opposed to 
the policies of the present administration; to federal usurpa- 
tion and corruption and to the extension of slavery into the 
territories; to the new and dangerous political doctrine that 
the constitution of its own force carries slavery into the terri- 
tories of the United States. . . .” to send delegates to the 
Chicago convention. The call was extended to appeal to a 
very comprehensive group of sentiments and interests: in- 
cluding economy, opponents of the slave trade, friends of free 
Kansas, the principles of Washington and Jefferson, the 
rights of the states, the integrity of the Union, and the su- 
premacy of the law and the constitution. The phrasing ex- 
pressed a strong castigation of the Buchanan administration 
and appealed to the unorganized and dissatisfied elements 
of society. 

In the call was manifest the hand of the politician rather 
than the reformer. Prima facia it represents a very marked 
change in the character of the Republican party and its man- 
agement. The crusading zeal for a single objective was soft- 
ened, if not subordinated, to the seemingly negative form of 
opposition to a vulnerable administration. It is probably 
easier to get voters and political leaders to agree upon what 
they do not want than upon what they will codperate to ob- 
tain, and Senator Doolittle was taking advantage of the 
splendid opportunity to marshall and organize the pro- 
test vote. 

As to Doolittle’s choice among the various Republican 
candidates for the presidential nomination there is but slight 
evidence. The Wisconsin Republican convention had in- 
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structed its delegates for Seward. Doolittle did not attend 
the state convention nor did he approve of this endorsement.* 

There is little doubt that his eastern associations had re- 
vealed the weakness of Seward in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and Doolittle was too practical a politician to accept 
any candidate that had but a slight chance of election. Sena- 
tor Dixon, writing to Gideon Welles, described the state of 
feeling among the senators. 


A singular state of feeling exists relative to his |Seward’s| prospects 
at Chicago. I do not know a single senator except his colleague who 
desires his nomination or who thinks it would be wise or prudent. Still 
almost every senator believes he will be the chosen man. . . . His nom- 
ination would be most hazardous and probably fatal.® 


Senator Doolittle was too experienced a politician to 
combat an irresistible demand for Seward among the Re- 
publicans of his own state, and such comments upon the en- 
dorsement of Seward as he offered were confined to his in- 
timate friends. The nomination of Lincoln, contrary to the 
instructions of the Wisconsin delegation, produced from 
Doolittle no expressions of regret and from the enthusiasm 
of the senator’s endorsement it probably brought inward 
relief and rejoicing. 

Doolittle’s return to Racine after the Republican con- 
vention was the occasion of a great demonstration. He was 
welcomed, by Professor Heyer’s German band and a great 
concourse of people. In brief remarks he expressed appre- 
ciation of the demonstration of approbation, summarized 
the actions of the last session of Congress, and assured them 
that the nomination of Lincoln was meeting with a most 
favorable reception. 

Perhaps the senator’s most important contribution to the 
Republican victory had been made, but the strenuous cam- 


*C. C. Sholes to Doolittle, May 21, 1860, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
* Welles Papers, Folio 41, Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 
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paign had not yet begun. He was soon in demand as a 
speaker. On July 11, he spoke for two hours before the 
Republican convention at Milwaukee. It was another month 
before the campaign got under way. The Republicans of 
Illinois opened with the dedication of a wigwam at their 
State Fair in Springfield, August 8. This was one of the 
great occasions of the campaign. There was an assemblage 
of 50,000 people and they were addressed from four or five 
stands. “At the principle [sic] stand the crowd was ad- 
dressed by Senator Doolittle for 1144 hours—then by Jno: 
Wilson of Chicago” and Orville H. Browning of Quincy 
Illinois.*° On this occasion the senator promised to cam- 
paign the state for Lincoln. In September he was invited 
by the New York State Republican committee to fix his owr 
itinerary in that state at their expense. He spoke at Ro- 
chester, Albion, Bath, Warsaw, Canandaigua, and at Cooper 
Institute in New York City. The latter address was deliv- 
ered before 4,000 people, and the senator was highly pleased 
with his reception in that state. He also spoke at Jersey City 
before returning to campaign in Illinois. The Peoria papers 
designated his speech there as a noble one. 


No man who has spoken in this city during the campaign has been 
listened to with more earnest attention and interest, and none has given 
such universal satisfaction. Senator Doolittle indulged in neither 
anecdote nor exhortation but addressed himself directly to the great 
fundamental principles involved in the canvass. His candor, fairness and 
convincing logic produced a decided effect upon the audience. If we 
could have such a triumphant vindication of Republican principles 
brought to the attention of all the voters of this country it does seem as 
if there would be a universal acknowledgment of their justice.’ 


He addressed the citizens of his home town a fortnight 
before the election. There was rare enthusiasm, and a torch 


* The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, ed. Pease and Randall (Spring- 
field, Ill., 1927), i, 421-422. 
“Copied in Racine Advocate, November 7; 1860. 
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light procession in which 1,500 participated.’* It is difficul: 
to estimate the influence of any speaker in a campaign. Doo- 
little spoke daily during the last sixty days of the campaign. 
It is doubtful if anyone reached a larger number of hearers. 
He spoke usually in large centers to immense audiences. His 
voice was a tremendous asset. Many of the mass meetings 
were held in the open air and addressed by several speakers 
at once. At Beloit, Wisconsin, the local committee provided 
five speakers but neglected to divide the area of voice range 
and sound penetration. Senator Doolittle spoke from the 
east stand, and Carl Schurz spoke from the west stand. 
Stephen Corley who was located near Schurz could hear 
him only with great difficulty, whereas Senator Doolittle’s 
voice at a range of forty rods was much more effective.** 
It is doubtful if any other participant in the campaign had 
equal vocal effectiveness. Doolittle was conscious of this 
remarkable vocal asset and made excellent use of it for his 
party’s cause. 

There was great rejoicing over the Republican victory, 
but Doolittle appreciated its limitations. In a letter to Sen- 
ator Trumbull he wrote: 


We have the presidency but neither house of congress. It will re- 
quire another four years hard work to get both houses. All depends upon 
our successful organization of the executive department and pressing 
our measures of Republican policy—hostility to slavery extension and 
the slave trade, the homestead policy for free whites in our territories and 
a homestead policy for free blacks in Hayti, Jamaica, Honduras, etc., 
with a determination to have an economical administration and other good 
Republican measures will carry us through.’ 


He, however, had acquired a deep feeling of resentment 
toward the Abolitionists. Their activities he felt had bred 
every manifestation of evil—inflammatory abuse, divisions in 


“= Tbid., October 16, 1860. 
*% Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
“Trumbull Papers, November 10, 1860, Cong. Library, Wash., D.C. 
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churches, parties, and states with drastic legislation and no 
alleviation of the suffering negroes.'® He sensed only re- 
motely the distrust of Republicanism by the South and pre- 
dicted that the section would accept President Lincoln and 
ultimately gain confidence in him.** In this respect he was 
not different from most other northern politicians. It is true 
that the Constitutional Unionists were aware of the serious 
dangers that confronted the Union, and Stephen A. Douglas 
had become so alarmed over the impending secession that he 
had subordinated every other consideration in the campaign 
in order to persuade the public to avoid this dangerous po- 
litical cataclysm. Republicans in Wisconsin were too remote 
from the South to sense the realism of their threats. This is 
less excusable, however, among those who had mingled with 
the representatives of the whole nation in the federal capital. 

The course of events rapidly revealed the conditions that 
were to confront the new administration. Secession was a 
reality, and the members of Congress tried to seize at com- 
promise to save the dismembering fragments of the Union. 
Doolittle took an active part in these compromise discussions. 


He proposed as an amendment to the Crittenden resolutions 
to provide: 


No State or any part thereof, heretofore admitted or hereafter to 
be admitted into the Union, shall have power to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the United States; and this Constitution, and all laws 
passed in pursuance of its delegated powers, shall be the supreme law 
of the land therein, anything contained in any constitution, act, or ordi- 
nance of any State Legislature or convention to the contrary notwith- 
standing."? 


This was a far cry from the Wisconsin State Rights resolu- 
tions of 1857, but the situation of his party had changed. 


* Doolittle Papers (undated paper but probably written after election). 
Wis. Hist. Library. 


* Racine Advocate, November 11, 1860. 
*36 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part ii, p. 1370. 
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During the debate Senator Pugh asked the Wisconsin 
senator if he would not vote for the original resolutions with 
his own amendment. The senator refused to be committed 
but implied that if other objectionable features were not 
introduced he expected to do so.'* His amendment was 
voted down even before the defeat of the main proposals. 

In the course of these debates the Corwin Amendment, 
providing that Congress has no power to interfere with the 
institutions of the states, was before the Senate. This the 
senator supported along with a sufficient majority of his col- 
leagues to send the measure to the states for ratification.’® 
Doolittle also served as a member of the Tyler Peace Con- 
vention, but the actions of that body were as futile as those 
of Congress. 

The attempts to check and counteract secession were the 
major activities of the second session of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress. Of course there was other business. During a dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill with the intent of increasing the 
revenue by a tax upon the imports of tea and coffee, Senator 
Doolittle proposed to limit the duration of this duty to two 
years. He expressed himself as opposed to taxes upon 
articles of common consumption.”° The amendment was not 
adopted, but the senator voted for the Morrill Bill. 

In this session there was a discussion of the Pacific rail- 
way, and Senator Doolittle proposed five of his constituents 
to be among the original incorporators. He also proposed a 
northern railroad extending from Lake Superior to Oregon. 
Neither of these proposals was destined to mature in this 
session. 

In this same session Congress created the territories of 
Nevada, Colorado, and Dakota. The Republicans permitted 


* Ibid., 1386. 
* Thid., 1364. 
* Ibid., 993-994. 
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the measures to pass with no restrictions upon slavery. In 
fact after secession in January, 1861, the Republicans had 
come into complete control of the two houses and the re- 
sponsibility for the legislative program now rested upon the 
party. What Senator Doolittle had said it would take four 
more years to achieve was now within their grasp. But logic- 
ally they waited for the new executive before promulgating 
their program. The Morrill Bill was in keeping with their 
platform, but it was an emergency revenue measure which 
many felt could not be delayed. 

The turn of events was destined to place a new set of 
problems before the administration, and the senator was 
soon to share in the responsibilities of a war administration. 


CHAPTER IV 


SENIOR SENATOR IN A NEW ADMINISTRATION 


i the inauguration of President Lincoln, Senator 
Doolittle was the senior senator of the administration 
party in his state. While Wisconsin had been carried by the 
Republicans for six years, the national patronage had gone 
to the Democrats. The change in party control was the ex- 
cuse for the most sweeping removal of office holders in our 
history. The problem of patronage was especially difficult 
and sometimes annoying. The party was new, and every 
adhering element felt that its accession had been indispensa- 
ble. Therefore, the rewards demanded were only the price 
of success. 

The dispensation of patronage is usually competitive and 
is sometimes a delicate matter. The hungry applicants stoop 
to any means to secure the coveted senatorial recommenda- 
tion. It was suggested within forty days after inauguration 
that Senator Doolittle was not sufficiently diligent and that 
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he had permitted John F. Potter to steal a march upon him.' 
This same complainant hastened to establish a new residence 
at Ripon and to bespeak for himself consideration in the 
future as postmaster there when he had resided in the town 
six months.” 

Not only appointments were sought, but public printing 
and advertising led to competition among the publishers. 
The choice was an unenviable responsibility. While the sup- 
plicant could point out that his competitors had no politics, 
this did not eliminate the political dynamite in the recom- 
mendation.* Some appointees were not satisfied with a single 
salary but wished a second appointment to supplement the 
“meagre” income from the first. This must have been most 
irritating to a senator whose positions to be filled would not 
begin to meet the requests of his active supporters. 

The senator was far from unhampered in making his 
recommendations. The junior senator, Timothy O. Howe, 
after committing a number of suggestions to paper had addi- 
tional matters on which he wished to confer and set a date 
for an appointment.* The former Congressmen C. C. Wash- 
burn and John F.. Potter did not hesitate to make sugges- 
tions, and Governor Randall expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the senator’s recommendations in no uncertain terms.* 

After a year of this responsibility the senator was far 
from happy with his experience. A letter from the per- 
sistent Robert Knapp, who pursued self-improvement in the 
public service, inspired a confidential outburst. “I am sick 
and nauseated with this miserable selfish clamoring for ap- 
pointment to office. I sometimes wish I had never recom- 


1A. B. Hamilton to Doolittle, April 10, 1861, James R. Doolittle Papers, 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 

*Tbid., May 28, 1861. 

°F. J. Blair to Doolittle, August 3, 1861, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 

* Howe to Doolittle, August 29, 1861, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 

5 Randall to Doolittle, August 23, 1861, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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mended a man.” However, a clerkship to the widow of the 
late Governor Harvey, and the appreciative gratitude of 
L. H. Cary constituted “glorious exceptions” which he was 
always happy to record.° 

The selection of officers for the army was in the main 
under state patronage. However, political intervention at 
Washington hastened the acceptance of the state’s quotas 
and sometimes increased the number of regiments that were 
to be immediately received into the federal service. ‘The 
governor sent Rufus King as his personal representative to 
Washington, but he could not overlook the assistance of a 
senator who had had four years at the capital city. The 
Wisconsin delegation made a successful fight for the accept- 
ance of six regiments from the state.‘ 

The senator secured from the war department permission 
for ex-Congressman C. C. Washburn to raise an additional 
cavalry regiment, a proposal that had the support of Gen- 
eral John C. Frémont. He also offered to assist Potter in 
securing an authorization to raise a command, but the duel- 
ling congressman seems to have had other interests than a 
military career. 

Washburn took up the matter with enthusiasm. He ar- 
ranged for Senator Doolittle to address meetings to promote 
recruiting and conferred with him about details of equipping 
and officering the regiment. To the disappointment of both 
the promoters it was discovered that the war department 
already had many more horses than it could use, and the 
regiment would be sent to Washington or St. Louis to be 
mounted and equipped. The senator proposed to secure an 
order accepting the lieutenants chosen by Washburn, his 
own brother-in-law to be among them, and his son, Henry, 


*To Mrs. Doolittle, March 17, 1862; August 8, 1861; August 24, 1862, Doo- 
little Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 


*June 11, 1861, Governor’s Letter Book, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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to be transferred from second lieutenant in the regular 
cavalry to the colonel’s staff with rank of major.* While one 
might assume that the senator was primarily interested in 
the patronage, the facts will hardly sustain that view. He 
urged the taking in of units, which were already recruited 
and organized with officers, and pushed most earnestly for 
the prompt reporting and rapid training of the troops. The 
war service was often harsh and caused discontent. C. L. 
Sholes of Milwaukee insisted that Senator Doolittle must 
secure the transfer of his son from the Twenty-fourth to the 
Twenty-eighth Regiment. He did not like the commander of 
the Twenty-fourth and he had heard that his son had suffered 
penalties for absence from roll call. 'The senator was asked 
to appeal to Lincoln in case Stanton refused to make the 
transfer. The relation of the two men was such as to make 
refusal of the request very difficult.° 

Of the progress of the war Senator Doolittle was an 
eager and optimistic observer. He could not approve of some 
of the Wisconsin appointments. He felt that our greatest 
enemy “general impatience” was killed at Bull Run.'® Gen- 
eral C. S. Hamilton was his most intimate military critic 
and correspondent. Hamilton by the end of 1862 was con- 
vinced that Grant was “the best man this war has produced 
yet, and he is the best obeyed man.”"* He admitted that 
liquor was Grant’s weakness, and that Mrs. Grant was with 
him to keep liquor away from the general. Conceding that 
it was demoralizing to the officers for the commander to 
have his wife in camp, nevertheless, he regarded Grant as 
the chief hope of the North and asked Doolittle to work 


*C. C. Washburn Papers, September 30, 1861; October 14, 1861, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 

®*Sholes to Doolittle, December 13 and 16, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. 
Hist. Library. 

” Doolittle Papers, July 30, 1861, Wis. Hist. Library. 


“Hamilton to Doolittle, November 20, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 
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for a unified command. The senator had a pronounced 
prejudice against liquor and it is doubtful if he ever devel- 
oped a hearty enthusiasm for Grant. Sherman was a com- 
mander after his own heart.’® Stanton’s management of 
the war department came in for considerable criticism in 
this correspondence. With three sons in the service there 
was every reason for a personal concern about the war com- 
mands and management. 

The high hopes lost during McClellan’s Peninsular Cam- 
paign were especially disappointing to Senator Doolittle. 
All Washington was confident that the Union army would 
take Richmond by the fourth of July, and there would be a 
great celebration. The sanguine feeling of the Senate was 
expressed by Senator Morrill of Vermont, February 4, 1862, 
when he declared: “We could close the war by the thirtieth 
day of July next, as well as in thirty years.”** It was agreed 
that Senator Doolittle should be the orator for the occasion. 
He had written home to have the manuscript of his favorite 
oration, “The Political Vision of Nebuchadnezzar,” for- 
warded. This oration gave the senators historical identifica- 
tion of the four kingdoms in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream.** 
He wished to rewrite it preparatory to publication should it 
be delivered at Richmond.’® The coveted occasion was post- 
poned for two and one-half years and by that time the holi- 
day mood of the American public was much less in fashion. 

President Lincoln, proposing to keep public policies 
under executive control, did not call Congress to meet until 
July, but Senator Doolittle had gone to Washington earlier 
in the summer. Being a lawyer and rather strict constitution- 
alist he could hardly have sympathized with the executive 
assumptions of the new president, but he was a most ardent 


*Tbid., February 11, 1863. 

*% James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress (Norwich, Conn., 1884), i, 418. 
* Daniel, chap. ii. 

*To Mrs. Doolittle, June 15, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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defender of the administration and urged that this was no 
time to utter dissent or to offer criticism. 

The meeting of Congress on July 4, 1861, gave its mem- 
bers a chance to register their positions and to propose solu- 
tions for the crucial problems of the day. Crittenden’s reso- 
lution defining the object of the war and confining its pur- 
pose to the restoration of the Union was one of the first tests 
of the Senate upon policy. Senator Doolittle both spoke 
and voted for the resolution and actively supported the ad- 
ministration policies. Since the Republican party had an 
easy majority in the Senate, there were no closely drawn 
contests in this first short session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress. 

The long session developed more serious problems and 
more divergent opinions among the senators. Two very dis- 
tracting constitutional questions, the use of martial law and 
the confiscation of rebels’ property, came before this session. 
Doolittle as a lawyer and judge had well defined profes- 
sional views upon these subjects. The control of martial 
law, including the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
he held, was constitutionally vested in Congress, but he fa- 
vored delegating its exercise to the president.”® 

On confiscation his legal sense could not subscribe to the 
blanket proscription of the property of persons serving the 
Confederate government. This violated too many sacred 
legal forms and swept aside too many steps of legal logic. 
Confiscation was a penalty for treason. The punishment 
could follow only after conviction by court process. It was 
impossible for the federal government to capture and try the 
rebels. Besides the confiscation of property for treason was 
of little advantage to the government. Such confiscation did 
not confer the title with right of sale upon the confiscating 
sovereign. Senator Doolittle contended that the much more 


“37 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part i, pp. 514-515. 
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practical way of reaching rebel property was to pass a 
drastic taxing measure which should prescribe forfeiture for 
non-payment of taxes. He accordingly introduced a sub- 
stitute for the confiscation bill basing his proposal upon de- 
linquent tax forfeiture. The measure did not meet with 
support in the Senate.” 

The question fraught with the greatest political danger 
was emancipation. Congress had studiously avoided it in the 
Crittenden resolution on the objectives of the war. How- 
ever, it was a question that would not down. If the Re- 
publican party were not an Abolitionist party, there were 
thousands of adherents who meant to make it such. Doolittle 
while condemning slavery had always insisted that emancipa- 
tion should not move faster than provision was made for 
the emancipated. He regarded the race problem as co-equal 
in importance with the slave problem and probably more 
difficult of solution. In 1859 he had given some attention to 
colonization of free blacks and had gathered information 
upon the Liberia experiment. F. P. Blair of St. Louis and 
Governor Kirkwood of Iowa had complimented him upon 
speeches on this theme, and Blair was especially interested 
in the promotion of this movement.*® 

When the emancipation bill for the District of Columbia 
was before the Senate, Senator Doolittle offered an amend- 
ment providing $100,000 for use by the president for vol- 
untary colonization of the freedmen of the district in Hayti 
or in Liberia. During the course of this debate the senator 
gave an able exposition of the colonization movement and se- 
cured the adoption of his amendment. The president was in- 
terested in colonization, and Senator Doolittle stated that 
this provision saved the District of Columbia Bill from veto. 
His speech and activity in the matter attracted attention. 

37 Congress, 2 Session, Congressional Globe, Part ii, p. 1786; Appendix, 


Part ii, pp. 187-139. 
* Doolittle Papers, Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 
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The Philadelphia Press commented: “Senator Doolittle is 
not only a man of ideas but a man of remedies. He appre- 
ciates and understands the disease of slavery and at the same 
time suggests a cure.”?® 

Proud as Senator Doolittle was of securing the appropri- 
ation, he was disappointed in its utilization. S. C. Pomeroy 
was put in charge of the colonization and soon had 13,700 
applications. After selecting the first boatload and preparing 
all the details, Secretary Seward suspended the sailing.”® 
The Abolitionists were working up so much momentum 
upon unqualified emancipation that any collateral aspect of 
the question could not be considered. 

Senator Doolittle found that his activity in behalf of 
colonization was construed to mean opposition to emancipa- 
tion despite the fact that he had prefaced his speech with 
the clearest statement of reasons why he favored emancipa- 
tion. David Noggle wrote him an eight page letter asserting 
that his course on emancipation was losing him friends and 
condemning the position of the moderates. Among other 
things he stated: “The President never was quite a repub- 
lican as his contest with Douglas plainly showed—yet he 
would do first rate if you, Judge Harris, Sherman and a few 
more who ought to be Republicans dyed in the wool would 
take a bold stand for the right and insist upon it.’”* 

These attacks led the senator to defend his course of ac- 
tion, but the unreasoning radicals would hear no explana- 
tions. Tapley of Racine wrote that news of the defeat of 
Banks in the Shenandoah Valley had sent the extreme rad- 
icals running up and down the streets crazy with delight 
saying: “They hoped Washington and all Congress would 
be captured and the city laid in ashes because they would 


* Copied in Racine Advocate, April 9, 1862. 

* Pomeroy to Doolittle, October 20, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. 
Library. 

™Noggle to Doolittle, May 30, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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have the President and Congress declare a universal emanci- 
pation and go in for John Brown’s solution of the negro 


9999 


question.””** 

It was argued by some that emancipation would lead the 
free negroes of the North to return to the South. They did 
not usually state that this would relieve the northern states 
of an embarrassing social and race problem, but there were 
strong implications that it would be advantageous to the 
North. 

In politics throughout the North no position was so safe 
and so widely acclaimed as a bombastic verbal assault upon 
the slave owners. They were at a respectable distance and 
they would cast no votes. The president in a measure re- 
lieved his more rational supporters by disposing of the ques- 
tion before the autumn election in his emancipation procla- 
mation of September 22, 1862. Nevertheless, the record of 
every congressman standing for reélection was tested by the 
white heat of an anti-slavery crusade which had rapidly in- 
creased in intensity. The moderation and broad appeal which 
Senator Doolittle had announced with such successful re- 
sults two years before were now put on the defensive. 

Senator Doolittle with heavy financial responsibilities 
and very limited means could not afford to be indifferent to 
his own future position. He had obtained his official posi- 
tions by industry, initiative and talents, but only his record 
could secure the continued support of his constituents. It 
was recognized early in 1861 that Governor Randall would 
be interested in succeeding to his position two years later. 
Before the year was out the governor had seized upon re- 
marks of the senator’s son as the occasion to announce by 
direct letter a complete breach of relations. In reply the 
senator wrote that he was not responsible for his son’s re- 
marks but could not deny their truth. Neither admitted an 


*% June 3, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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obligation to the other, and it was very apparent that the 
senator could expect vigorous hostility from the Randall 
faction of his own party.”® 

At the same time he found that a considerable part of the 
press was not friendly. -He had not been the choice of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Madison Journal, and they had 
usually refused to print his speeches or to give him favorable 
publicity. His colonization amendment had resulted in 
much criticism from those whom he termed the fanatics upon 
the negro question. He questioned the stability of the party 
and wrote, “It is not at all unlikely that next winter will close 
my political life.”** A new federal judicial district was cre- 
ated, and he asked his patient and faithful Mary if he 
should accept the judgeship. Encouragement from his 
friends and more favorable publicity in the press made his 
chances for reélection to the Senate seem brighter, and there 
was no further reference to the judgeship. In the autumn of 
1862 he made some speeches within the state which did much 
to clear his position on the public issues. His friend, C. M. 
Baker, secured him an audience at Janesville which seemed 
to be the stronghold of the enemy. Senator Doolittle gave 
Baker much credit for his services in that locality. The Re- 
publican victory in November was assuring, but there were 
still chances for the legislature to choose a substitute, and 
the senator was aware of the activities of a number of rivals. 

The most assuring thing between the election of No- 
vember and the meeting of the legislature was the fact that 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and Madison Journal announced 
Doolittle as their first choice for United States senator. His 
record was favorable, and it was generally admitted that he 
had most fortunate relations with the administration at 
Washington. 

Doolittle to Randall (copy), December 26, 1861, Doolittle Papers, Wis. 


Hist. Library. 
*To Mrs. Doolittle, March 17, 1862, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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In the Republican caucus three figures still had hope of 
blocking the reélection. The president of the state senate, 
Mr. Spooner, hoped to foster a division; John Fox Potter 
was an open competitor; and Mr. Clement of the Racine 
Journal hoped to form a combination with Democrats. The 
senator’s friends felt that they would have 44 of the 73 mem- 
bers of the Republican caucus. The second meeting of the 
caucus gave Doolittle 53 votes and then made the choice 
unanimous. The Sentinel reporter wrote: 

I have never known an approaching election of that character to 
excite so little interest. There are at least two reasons for this. The 
choice of Senator Doolittle is so apparent as to make labor in his behalf 
unnecessary and for others useless.*° 

Mr. Tapley, postmaster at Racine, wrote the senator a 
much more intimate account of the occurrences. He insisted 
that Potter should have withdrawn and that he had tried 
to double cross the senator. The manager could report: 

Your election was obtained honestly and legitimately. . . . Not to 
my knowledge has a single pledge been made for you to redeem. Our 
work was done quietly without any unpleasantnes [sic] whatever. We 
watched the enemy closely, explained away misrepresentations, armed 
with facts, we vanquished them at every point. Our Madison friends pay 
us the compliment to say that we are the best behaved lobby that ever 
came there on a senatorial fight. . . . In closing, djea]r Judge, permit me 
to say that I have been solicitous about the results, not merely because 
Wisconsin would lose a senator who had won us honor in the nation’s 
councils, but I have entertained for a long time an abiding confidence 


that you will yet be a leader in the nation, to whom, the people shall 
look & learn the true solution of many a difficult political problem.”® 


The election revealed the confidence of the people, which 
the senator in his busy winter at Washington had failed to 
appreciate. The press was probably his chief guide. The 
easy election was a heartening reward to send him back to 
another term of strenuous duty. 


[T'o be continued] 


™* Sentinel, January 22, 1863. 
*Tapley to Doolittle, January 26, 1863, Doolittle Papers, Wis. Hist. Library. 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


CHAPTER IX 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A TAX OFFICIAL 


FTER serying three years as tax commissioner of the city 

of Milwaukee, I received the appointment for a second 

term of similar period. Six months later, however, I re- 

signed my office. I had accepted the same in the first place 

in the belief that I could bring about certain reforms in the 

administration of the city’s tax affairs. This, in my judg- 

ment, having been accomplished, I was willing to return to 
private life.’ 

At the same time, I must admit that the subject of tax- 
ation has always appealed to me. I not only familiarized 
myself with the leading authorities on the science of taxa- 
tion, but, on several.of my European journeys, made a care- 
ful study of the taxation methods employed in England and 
in Germany. For a period of years, I discussed the sub- 
ject of taxation in lectures before college students, civic and 
commercial organizations. 

When I assumed the position of tax commissioner, I 
found that the office staff consisted of a deputy commissioner, 
an architect and surveyor, several clerks, and twenty-five 
assessors. In fact, the department devoted itself exclusively 
to the assessment of property, real and personal, and had 
nothing to do with the making of the tax rolls, or the collec- 
tion of taxes. 

And yet the duties of the department were important. 
The valuation of property for taxation purposes called for 


1Entered upon the office of tax commissioner of the city of Milwaukee, 
January 1, 1902. 
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competent assessors. Only men of approved character and 
good judgment were deemed eligible for the task. The city’s 
property values, and its industrial and commercial interests 
had grown into tremendous figures. 

The Question of Loyalty. I had not been in office many 
days when a rumor came to me that there were in the de- 
partment a half dozen assessors who were not loyal to their 
new chief. On inquiry I learned that they had expressed 
the belief that the tax head should have been elevated from 
the ranks of the assessors. The estimates made of my ability 
as a tax official were not altogether flattering. 

It had been the custom for many years to select some 
citizen of character and ability as the administrative head of 
the tax department. It was not deemed necessary that such 
administrative head be familiar with the clerical detail. It 
was, moreover, his duty to know the tax laws and to see to it 
that the several assessors performed their duties efficiently 
and well. 

My first impulse was to punish the disgruntled assessors 
by dismissal. It was entirely within my authority to do so. 
I then discovered that these men were among the ablest and 
most efficient in the department. It also occurred to me that 
if I made mere personal loyalty an issue, I would render 
myself guilty of unworthy tactics. The larger question, after 
all, was whether these men were loyal to the city’s interests. 
and whether the mere fact that I was not popular with them 
injured the general discipline of the department. 

A sensible resolution, it seemed to me, would be, first of 
all, to demonstrate my own efficiency, and thus command the 
respect of my associates, and perhaps later on win their ap- 
proval and loyalty. I clung consistently to this resolution, 
and when three and one-half years later I announced my 
resignation, it was these very men who begged me to remain. 
I had won their confidence and their loyalty. 
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Human Nature Revealed. During the period of my in- 
cumbency of office, I learned something about human nature. 
Some people regarded the tax official as a dangerous man. 
The pleas for a lower tax assessment were large in number 
and, on the whole, both ‘pathetic and humorous. Sometimes 
they were reasonable. Usually the citizen who had a reai 
grievance remained silent, while those who had a flimsy claim 
were loudest in their protests. 

By personally investigating the complaints that were 
made by taxpayers, I learned much that revealed shortcom- 
ings on the part of assessors, which led to corrections. There 
was not only a lack of uniformity between assessor and as- 
sessor, but it also happened that an assessor in his own dis- 
trict would value a piece of property at a higher rate than he 
valued the property of his neighbor whose holdings were 
quite similar. 

It was the rule to assess corner property 25 per cent 
higher, and property adjoining an alley 1214 per cent higher 
than so-called inside property. One day I discovered that an 
assessor had certain inside properties assessed higher than 
corner properties. 

“How do you account for these discrepancies?’ was the 
question asked. 

“Well, they filed no complaint,” was the reply. “Then 
why should we make a reduction if they make no noise 
about it?” 

Another case, even more flagrant of tax injustice, came 
under my attention. A half dozen cottages were perched 
upon a rough bluff, accessible only by climbing up crude and 
awkward steps. Across the street were six cottages located 
on lots that were raised a few feet above the street level. 
As sites for small cozy homes they were ideal in point of lo- 
cation and elevation. And yet the assessor had assessed the 
cottages on the bluff much higher than he had assessed the 
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better properties across the street. The excuse of the asses- 
sor was since they were all satisfied, why disturb the assess- 
ments. Consequently in every instance where a discrepancy 
was found a correction was made, followed by a three-year 
rebate on back taxes. 

A Question of Ethics. It so happened that one spring 
the rentals on certain down town streets rose to double their 
former rate. The consequence was that I ordered a general 
advance in the property assessments on these streets. Im- 
mediately a lawyer got busy, lined up some thirty property 
owners and then threatened me with lawsuits if I persisted 
in the higher assessments. Occasionally, however, a property 
owner would call on me to discuss the subject, with the re- 
sult that he would leave the tax office satisfied that the assess- 
ment was fair. In a few days all property owners, with the 
exception of two, withdrew from the lawsuit. Then the 
lawyer made another attempt to induce me to change my 
attitude and in doing so advanced what I believed a some- 
what strange doctrine as revealed in the following conversa- 
tion: 

“My clients are justly entitled to the reduced assess- 
ments,” he argued. “If you don’t yield, we'll sue!” 

“Tf I reduce one, I must reduce all!” I responded. “The 
rule of uniformity must be observed.” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” remarked the lawyer. “Those 
who have withdrawn from the protest pay the higher rate. 
My clients are entitled to the reduction. If fifty people are 
injured in a railroad wreck, and one files a claim for dam- 
ages, that one receives his money, the other forty-nine re- 
ceive nothing.” 

That doctrine did not appeal to my sense of justice, nor 
did I believe that the lawyer’s logic was quite in harmony 
with an equitable approach to the subject of taxation. I 
declined to yield to his demands, and he filed suit. Here we 
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learned that in a case of this kind the tax officials are not 
allowed to testify. They are called upon, however, to submit 
their books and records to the court. 

Judge L. W. Halsey heard the case and held that in 
order to set aside an assessment the plaintiff must either 
prove the existence of malice or prove a gross error. Neither 
being proved, the case was decided in favor of the tax de- 
partment. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court as a 
means of intimidation. 

“We have a case hanging over your head in the Supreme 
Court,” said one of the protesting property owners to me, 
“and that ought to make the tax commissioner behave him- 
self.” 

I replied to him by announcing that another raise in the 
assessments had been decided upon and would be made the 
following spring. Another advance in rentals by the prop- 
erty owners in question warranted the raise. The Supreme 
Court case was then withdrawn. 

The Famous Mortgage Tax Law. During one of his 
gubernatorial campaigns, Robert M. La Follette? espoused 
the taxation of mortgages. He contended that the owner of 
a mortgage should pay taxes on the equity he held in the 
property, and that the owner of the property pay the bal- 
ance. The purpose was to relieve the owner from paying 
taxes on something he did not own. In brief, it meant the 
taxation of mortgages. A measure embodying this thought 
was enacted into law which was to go into effect the follow- 
ing year. 

The city of Milwaukee, constituting the largest tax unit 
in the state, usually began its assessment work early in the 


7 Robert M. La Follette served several terms as governor and later was 
elected to the United States Senate where he served several terms. Upon his death 
his son, Robert M. La Follette, succeeded him. The mortgage tax law was en- 
acted by the legislature in 1903 and signed by Governor La Follette on May 20 
of that year to go into effect in the following year. 
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year, and also much earlier than this was done by other tax 
districts in the state. Consequently it became our duty to 
plan the administration of the new mortgage tax law. And 
here we ran into a complicated and somewhat startling situ- 
ation. Was the law really workable? Would it realize the 
objectives of the framers of the law? Could it be admin- 
istered without causing a tremendous disturbance among 
home owners? | 

An elementary illustration brings the exigencies here en- 
countered to the surface. Let us say that A owns a $10,000 
home, while B owns a $5,000 mortgage on the same. Accord- 
ing to the law, the owner would pay the taxes on his $5,000 
equity on the assumption that the holder of the mortgage 
must pay the taxes on the other $5,000 equity. 

If the owner of the mortgage refused to pay his share 
of the tax, then the owner of the property must pay it, with 
the privilege to deduct the amount so paid from the principal 
and interest. In other words, when the owner of the mort- 
gage came to collect his principal and interest, he would find 
that the mortgagor had made a deduction for the amount of 
the taxes he had paid on the mortgage equity. 

All this looked fair on its face. But what was the out- 
come? The mortgage proved to be a contract whereby the 
owner of the property was bound to maintain the same in 
repair, keep it insured, and pay the taxes. Failure to do so 
implied foreclosure. The rate of interest had been fixed in 
the first place upon the understanding that the owner would 
pay the taxes. If the mortgage placed the tax burden upon 
the mortgagor, the interest rate would be proportionate. 
Money, like other commodities, has its market value. Its use 
is subject to the law of supply and demand. 

In order to determine upon a policy regarding the new 
law, I called into counsel the leading lawyers of the city. 
Some thirty odd in number responded. They were asked 
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upon the basis of loyal citizenship, without compensation of 
any kind, to advise the tax department on a legal and safe 
procedure in the matter. 

The situation demonstrated quite clearly that the ad- 
ministration of the law would plunge hundreds of home own- 
ers into litigation. Foreclosure proceedings would become 
the order of the day. In the end the law, if enforced, would 
not add a single dollar to any public treasury. The im- 
mediate issue in hand, however, was whether the total tax 
levy would become null and void if the mortgage tax law 
were wholly ignored. 

The legal gentlemen whom I had drawn into my counsels 
entered fully into the merits of the question and were finally 
of one mind, that I could safely ignore the law. But, to make 
doubly sure that I was on safe grounds, I presented the mat- 
ter to the state tax commission at Madison. The members 
of that body listened attentively and then with a smile dis- 
cretely said, “Law is law,” which simply meant that the 
honorable tax officials did not care to commit themselves on 
the subject. However, I was entirely clear as to a course 
of action. The mortgage tax law was ignored. 

The following year a large real-estate owner refused to 
pay his taxes on the claim that the levy was void since, ac- 
cording to law, it failed to include mortgages. The case 
went into the courts, and I was called upon to testify. Only 
one question was asked: 

“Mr. Bruce; did you, in your capacity as tax commis- 
sioner instruct your assessor to ignore the taxation of mort- 
gages?” 

“T did!” was the brief answer. 

“That’s all!” was the rejoinder. The court decided to sus- 
tain the action of the tax department. 

This decision, however, did not settle the matter entirely. 
After I had resigned from the office of tax commissioner, 
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my successor announced in the public press that he would 
administer all tax laws as he found them, that his predeces- 
sor had grossly violated the law, and that he would not render 
himself guilty of the same charge. He then procured a 
transcript of the court record which established my guilt as 
a transgressor of the law beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. 

Equipped with this proof in hand, he proceeded to 
Madison and submitted the transcript to the state tax com- 
missioners. A sensational outcome was expected. But, to 
the surprise of the accuser, the tax officials were not im- 
pressed. They simply said, as later reported to me, that the 
incident was closed. 

“We are of the opinion,” stated the commission, “that 
Mr. Bruce did the wise thing. He was the first tax official in 
the state called upon to interpret the new law and to decide 
whether it was workable or not. He drew to his aid the best 
legal minds in Milwaukee. All other tax officials in the state 
followed his course of action, and you had better do likewise.” 

That ended the matter. The strange part about the whole 
matter was that a statesman could propose a measure with- 
out weighing its ultimate practicability, and that a body of 
legislators should enact a law without anticipating the con- 
sequences that would follow in the wake of its administra- 
tion. 

Carrying Cash in His Pockets. The life in a tax depart- 
ment is not without its element of humor. A well-known 
citizen, who had risen from poverty to considerable wealth, 
was inclined to boast of his success. I met him on the street 
one day when we stopped for a chat. 

“You see, Bill Bruce, I am always equipped with the 
‘spondulics,’” he boasted. “In one pocket I carry $25,000 
in currency, and in the other I have $50,000 in good first- 
class mortgages!” 
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Evidently he did not for the moment realize that while 
I was his friend that I also was the highest tax official of the 
city of Milwaukee. It was not only my duty to assess real 
property but personal property, tangible and intangible as 
well. Evidently he woke up to that fact before the day was 
over. Next day he called at my office. 

“Say, Bill Bruce, yesterday I told you that I carried a 
lot of cash on my person,” he explained in a sheepish way. 
“Well, the fact is that I was only joking. I really don’t own 
much money and seldom carry with me more than enough to 
buy a glass of beer!” 

One day a friend of mine told me that he was in the 
market for the purchase of a duplex flat. Would I put him 
in touch with an up-to-date real-estate man. Thus another 
friend of mine, a real-estate man, was introduced to the 
prospective buyer and the negotiations were carried on in 
my presence. 

The real-estate man had what he called a wonderful bar- 
gain. A new duplex flat just completed could be purchased 
for $10,000. The owner was engaged in the planing-mill 
business and had himself manufactured all the doors, window 
sash, and flooring. He had paid $5,000 for the lot and had 
been able to produce the building easily worth $7,000 at the 
low cost of $5,000. A fine piece of property worth $12,000 
could be purchased for $10,000. Here, indeed, was a bargain! 

It then occurred to me that I might call in the assessor 
who had charge of the district in which the property was 
located. 

“What assessment have you placed upon that new duplex 
flat?” mentioning location and owner. 

“T have not satisfied myself,” was the reply, “as to the 
true value of the property. The owner claims that the lot 
cost him only $1,500, and since he is in the planing-mill busi- 
ness, he was able to construct the building for about $3,000. 
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On the whole, the property he claims is not worth to exceed 
$4,500.” 

Here were two different valuations. One was advanced 
for selling purposes, the other for taxation purposes. Upon 
learning the truth, the real-estate man fled from the scene. 
The sale was never consummated. 

My first appearance upon any public platform on the 
subject of taxation was in February, 1905, when I appeared 
before a group of some fifty local teachers. The subject, 
“Teachers and Taxation,” proved so interesting to them that 
they hired a larger hall and invited the entire teaching con- 
stituency of the city. The argument which ran through the 
address was that the maintenance of high standards in the 
public schools rested upon an adequate tax income, and that 
it was a part of the educator’s function to concern himself in 
good government and equitable taxation that there might 
be good schools. 

In the fall of 1904 a painful duty was imposed upon me. 
‘Two of the tax staff officials under my charge were indicted 
by the grand jury for some real-estate transactions in which 
they had been involved several years before they had come 
into my employ. The men indicted were Frank Himmel- 
stein, deputy tax commissioner, and Frank Schultz, an 
assessor. 

They claimed innocence, but I suspended them on the 
theory that no public servant should hold office while he is 
under a cloud of suspicion. “Go before the court and demon- 
strate your innocence,” I contended. “If you are acquitted, 
you may come back here, and I will reinstate you in office.” 
On February 9, 1905, the court acquitted Frank Himmel- 
stein, and he was promptly reinstated. The assessor was 
found guilty, but the case was dragged over a period of 
time when an acquittal was secured. By that time, however, 
I was out of public office and not in a position to redeem my 
promise. 
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Sentimental Reflections. It would seem that in a place 
in which tax tribute is exacted with unfailing firmness and 
sometimes with harshness there would be no room for senti- 
mental reflections. But the finer emotions of human ex- 
istence are not entirely deadened in the sanctum of a tax 
tyrant. 

One of my office windows in the City Hall opened a view 
to the front entrance of the police station. Every forenoon 
a group of prisoners would be escorted by uniformed police- 
men from the jail to the House of Correction conveyance, 
known as the “Black Maria.” On this particular morning 
the usual quota of drunks and disorderlies entered the prison 
wagon. But there were also five or six women of the immi- 
grant type. They were in plain house dress, with white cloths 
covering their heads and knotted under the chin. 

At the moment they were escorted to the prison wagon, 
there passed on the sidewalk two Notre Dame nuns. One of 
them, probably the older, looked straight ahead as she walked 
along, unconscious of the strange scene that was enacted 
near by. The other nun, the younger, turned her head, and 
saw the unfortunate women enter the prison wagon. 

What a strange picture! Here was the degraded woman 
who had sunk in the realms of vice and sin, and the other who 
walked in the path of virtue, self-sacrifice, and holiness. Both 
belonged to the human family. As such they were sisters. 
What a scene for an artist! 


CHAPTER X 


SOME PRESIDENTS I HAVE MET 


was still a small boy when, after the Civil War, General 
Ulysses S. Grant, later president of the United States, 
visited Milwaukee. I recollect seeing a black-bearded man, 
who sat in a carriage drawn by four horses. He wore a blue 
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uniform ornamented with brass buttons, a broad-brimmed 
military hat, and modestly bowed to the crowds that lined 
old East Water Street. 

During my first visit to Washington, I attended a recep- 
tion given by President Grover Cleveland in the East Room 
of the White House. A large crowd filed before the presi- 
dent, who shook hands with the guests, usually repeating 
their names as mentioned by the official introducer. 

My estimate, up to this time, of the office of chief exe- 
cutive of the nation was somewhat vague and indistinct. It 
was later on, however, greatly stimulated by the incidents 
which I encountered during one of my earlier journeys to 
Europe. 

American President versus European Monarch. 'The 
man who occupies a beautiful home may not see its attractive 
exterior from the same favorable angle as does his neighbor 
across the way. It is said of an old-world castle that the 
humble peasants residing in the vicinity gained more pleas- 
ure in looking at its splendid architecture than did the mon- 
arch who resided within its walls. The best book on the gov- 
ernment of the United States was written by an Englishman. 

Thus, the American who has had occasion to view the 
presidency of the United States in the light of an old-world 
monarchy, may secure a new angle upon that exalted office, a 
higher appreciation for the man that fills it, and a finer sense 
of patriotism and love for native country. 

Some years ago while abroad, I visited a school in Ham- 
burg, Germany. During the recess hour, the principal and 
myself walked out upon the school grounds to watch the 
children at play. In the course of the conversation which 
ensued, the question was asked whether English was taught 
in the German schools. The answer was in the affirmative. 

“You may question these boys, and see how much English 
they know,” replied the principal as he called some fifty boys, 
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ranging in ages from twelve to fifteen. He said, “Mr. 
Bruce, an American gentleman, will ask you some questions 
in the English language. Let us see whether you can answer 
him.” 

The boys, as the result of the ball game they had been 
playing, were still breathing hard and bore the flush of ex- 
citement upon their ruddy cheeks. They were wholly un- 
prepared for the language test I was about to impose upon 
them. 

“Who among you boys can tell me the name of the first 
president of the United States?” I asked, speaking slowly 
and clearly in order that the German lads might understand 
me. 

At once two dozen hands went up. These lads were eager 
to answer my question. I pointed to one stout, red-headed 
lad, and said, ““You answer the question.” 

He stepped forward, slapped his hands to his hips, and 
stood at attention. In a clear voice, he replied, ““Mr. George 
Washington.” The word “George” sounded more like 
“Chorge,” but at any rate the answer was substantially cor- 
rect. 

The principal then whispered into my ear the suggestion 
that I might ask the boys whether they could tell me any- 
thing about George Washington. I then said, “Now, boys 
who can tell me something about George Washington? Who 
and what was he?” 

A dozen hands were raised. I picked out one of the lads 
in the rear of the crowd. He, too, straightened out military 
fashion, saluted, and replied, “George Washington was the 
father of his country; he was the first in peace, the first in 
war, and the first in the hearts of his countrymen!” 

I was deeply touched with this unexpected recital. To 
think that a school lad in Germany knew so much about the 
founder of my native country was, indeed, gratifying. The 
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fact that the influence of the great George Washington had 
not only won the admiration of the people of his own coun- 
try, but had penetrated into foreign lands, was something 
to ponder over. My pride was aroused. 

The incident may have been simple and unimportant, but 
it gave me a new thrill, a new pride, and a new interest in 
my own country, and in the wonderful man who founded the 
Great Republic—the immortal George Washington. 

It so happened, during the same year, that I found my- 
self a tourist in Vienna, Austria. A native, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, asked me one day whether I would not 
like to join him in a visit to the royal palace and get a glimpse 
of Emperor Franz Joseph. I had never laid eyes on royalty, 
and the invitation was readily accepted. 

When we arrived at the courtyard of the palace, quite 
a group of natives and foreigners had gathered. This part 
of the palace was U-shaped, namely with walls on three 
sides. In another moment, the royal military band, some fifty 
men strong, crashed into the square courtyard, scattering the 
visitors right and left. After the band had been stationed, it 
played the national hymn of Austria, one of the most festive 
and, at the same time, most beautiful compositions ever con- 
ceived in the soul of man. 

Just then a white-bearded old man appeared at a second- 
story window, bowing graciously to the crowd below. He 
was small in figure and wore a white military coat, richly 
ornamented with gold braid and brass buttons. It was Em- 
peror Franz Joseph. 

At this moment, my Austrian friend grabbed my arm 
with a firm pressure. “There is my Emperor!” he said with 
a fervor and earnestness that was almost ceremonial. It 
expressed his patriotism and love for country. 

A peculiar sensation came over me. There was some- 
thing impressive, something lofty and fine in the manner 
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of this loyal Austrian. Was I imbued with a similar love 
for my own country? If the figure of that old man at the 
window symbolized the patriotism of a nation, what was it 
that symbolized the patriotism of my own native land? ‘The 
answer came to me in the thought that if the Austrian sub- 
ject at my side possessed an emperor, I as an American, 
possessed something far more precious in my citizenship. 

If he could with much feeling cry out “My Emperor!” 
I could with equal fervor and enthusiasm cry out “My 
President!” Across the broad ocean, in the city of Wash- 
ington, there dwelled in the White House, a great states- 
man, a virile, energetic, capable man, simple in dress and 
democratic in manner, who symbolized my loyalty of coun- 
try. My Austrian friend was a subject, bowed in reverence 
before an emperor who claimed a throne by the fiction of 
Divine Right, while I pledged loyalty to a president who 
was chosen by the voice of a free people, who presided over 
the greatest republic on earth. 

I had not voted for Theodore Roosevelt, then president 
of the United States. Being of opposite party faith, I had 
voted for the Democratic candidate. But Roosevelt was my 
president, and my loyalty and love for country implied that 
I should honor the high office he filled, and to pledge him my 
support and good will. The German and Austrian ex- 
periences gave me a new conception of the exalted office of 
the chief executive of my country, and of my own function 
and duty as an American citizen. 

Chat with President McKinley. I happened to be in 
Washington one night when a public reception was given 
at the White House by President and Mrs. McKinley. A 
business engagement at the hotel detained me, and it was 
not until nearly ten o’clock that I reached the White House. 
There was some doubt in my mind as to whether I would be 
admitted at this late hour. To my surprise, however, the 
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attendants were exceedingly courteous, and the chief usher 
escorted me directly into the Blue Room where the presi- 
dential party was gathered. 

I was introduced to President McKinley, who, in turn, 
introduced me to Mrs. McKinley, seated in a wheel chair. 
She was an invalid and unable to walk. I now noted that the 
East Room was packed with guests who stood in quiet at- 
tention, and an aisle was cleared through the center of the 
room. I noted, too, that many eyes were directed upon the 
president and myself. Gradually it dawned upon me that 
I was an object of special attention. Evidently the door- 
keepers and ushers had regarded me as an important per- 
sonage. The reception proper had in reality come to a close. 
It was five minutes of that time when I arrived. The guests 
were now awaiting the hour of ten when the presidential 
party would pass through the East Room, and thence to the 
private apartments on the upper floor. 

The president was affable. The conversation turned upon 
Wisconsin as a great state, and upon Milwaukee as a mar- 
velous city. Mrs. McKinley explained that she was in poor 
health, and that these public receptions were extremely 
fatiguing. 

Several years before the event here recorded, I was a 
guest at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, where I saw Wil- 
liam McKinley, then a congressman, enter the dining room 
where I was taking my breakfast. His presence excited con- 
siderable interest. His eminence as a statesman had even 
then been established throughout the United States. He 
was somewhat short and stout in stature, but his attractive 
countenance and Napoleonic bearing singled him out as a 
distinguished personage. Among the many statesmen whom 
it has been my fortune to meet, there was none who impressed 
me more favorably. He was handsome and dignified, but 
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there was also something distinctly affable and appealing 
in his manner. 

President Theodore Roosevelt. I had the opportunity 
to see Theodore Roosevelt many times, and, on several oc- 
casions to come into close touch with him. One time he 
came to Milwaukee to spend an afternoon in sight-seeing 
and to function at a Republican rally in the evening as the 
distinguished guest. ‘The dinner was given at the Plankin- 
ton House, and the guests waited fifty-five minutes standing 
about the tables before Roosevelt made his appearance. It 
was stated that the day had been quite a strenuous one, and 
that he was in his room taking a much-needed nap. 

During the afternoon, he visited the Deutscher Club, 
where he joined the members in several rounds of Milwaukee 
beer. It was later in the day that he came to the Press Club, 
and it was here that I was introduced to him. He insisted 
that the Press Club members drop all formalities, call him 
“Teddy,” and regard him as one of their own. He lent him- 
self to a delightful intimacy and geniality. Everyone for- 
got that he was the president of the United States. He was 
simply a man among men and a delightful friend and com- 
panion. 

Attempted Assassination. When I saw Theodore Roose- 
velt again, it was in an intensely sensational and dramatic 
setting. He had come to Milwaukee on October 12, 1912, 
to address a Republican Club at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
A great scramble for admission tickets ensued. Prominent 
citizens were denied admission. A friend of mine, Albert 
Friedman, who was entertaining a party of Vienna friends, 
appealed to me for admission cards. As director of the 
Auditorium, a box near the stage had been placed at my dis- 
posal, which I asked the Friedman party to share with me. 

There was considerable delay in the arrival of the Roose- 
velt party. The rumor travelled through the audience that 
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something had happened. There was some impatience, and 
some expectation. At last a group of men entered the stage. 
The party had arrived. 

Theodore Roosevelt emerged from the party and stepped 
before the footlights. He was pale and speaking in stam- 
mering accents. An assassin had made an attempt upon his 
life. He then opened his coat and vest and displayed a blood- 
stained shirt. A crank had fired a bullet into his breast. 

The moment was one of intense dramatic excitement. 
The audience was horror stricken. Roosevelt continued to 
speak for about twenty minutes. At times his language was 
incoherent. It was denunciatory of the false doctrines of the 
day, and of radicalism and a blood-thirsty criminalism. There 
was a sense of relief when Roosevelt sat down. It was feared 
that he might collapse, as a result of the loss of blood and 
the excitement of the moment. 

Other speakers now came to the center of the stage and 
gave a more detailed statement of the attempt upon the 
life of the distinguished statesman. Next day, the public 
press revealed the fact that a crank, named John Schrank, 
had fired the shot. Luckily, the bullet did not enter the vital 
organs of the body, and Roosevelt recovered. John Schrank 
is still (March 10, 1933) a prisoner at Waupun. 

Theodore Roosevelt was immensely popular with the 
masses. I heard him in a speech opening the St. Louis 
World’s Fair and on other occasions. Anyone judging from 
a picture of him would imagine that a man of such robust 
figure would also speak with a robust voice. In fact, he had 
a high-pitched voice, which was occasionally raised to an 
awkward screech. While his voice was not resonant or well 
modulated, he carried his audience through his intense sin- 
cerity, his ruggedness of diction, and his fearless manner. 

From my point of reasoning, he lacked the poise and dig- 
nity which should attend the person of the chief executive of 
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the nation. I used to call to mind the grace and quiet dignity 
of a William McKinley, and the impressive manner of a 
Grover Cleveland. 

President Woodrow Wilson. I never came into intimate 
touch with Woodrow Wilson, but there were two instances 
relating to Wilson that deserve mention in these annals. They 
were the following: 

A lyceum manager called on me one day to seek my 
counsel and codperation in arranging for a series of lectures 
to be given at the Pabst Theater. These lectures were speci- 
ally designed, the promoter claimed, to interest and instruct 
the business men of Milwaukee. When he mentioned this 
list of lecturers, which included such names as Charles W. 
Eliot, Woodrow Wilson, Seth Low, and others, I objected. 
These were college professors whose lectures would soar 
away over the heads of an average business men’s audience. 
It was the practical economist rather than philosophers and 
thinkers that should be brought to the proposed lecture 
course. That was my contention. 

The lyceum representative admitted the point, but held 
that these educators could give their lectures a trend that 
would prove quite acceptable to the local business world. 
He made a definite promise to that effect, and I yielded to 
his plans. 

Woodrow Wilson, then head of Princeton College, was 
as I recall it, the first on the list of lecturers. A large au- 
dience greeted ‘him at the Pabst Theater. I occupied a seat 
near the stage and became an attentive listener. During 
the entire evening, I was in a peculiar state of mind. The lec- 
ture was specifically directed to American business and the 
ethics that should guide its exponents. There was, however, 
something so obvious and familiar about the lecture that I 
was puzzled. Wilson’s method was to lay down a proposi- 
tion, argue briefly pros and cons, and then draw a terse and 
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convincing conclusion. ‘Thus, he passed with logical sequence 
from one stage of his discussion to the next, and I seemed in 
every instance to anticipate his arguments and his conclusions 
before he had reached them. 

Some time later, I picked up a magazine at home, which 
had been in my possession some months, and which I had 
read as I recalled quite thoroughly. Here I came across an 
article entitled “The Ethics of the Lawyer,” by Woodrow 
Wilson, which I had read at the time of its publication. And 
now the Wilson lecture on “The Ethics of the Business Man” 
was clear to me. The distinguished platform orator had 
simply changed his manuscript by striking out the “lawyer” 
and putting the “merchant” in his place. Otherwise, the lec- 
ture was an exact duplicate of the magazine article. 

His Message to Congress. When I next saw Woodrow 
Wilson, he had been elevated to the presidency of the United 
States. One of the innovations he brought to his office was 
to appear in person before the Senate and House to read 
his messages. It was on one of these occasions that I hap- 
pened to be in Washington and I proceeded forthwith to ob- 
tain admission tickets for Mrs. Bruce and myself to the 
lower house, where the chief executive was to appear. Mrs. 
Bruce had never been in Washington before and had never 
seen President Wilson, and to be admitted to witness the 
scene in Congress would become a memorable event in her 
life. 

I succeeded in my purpose, but the effort in that direc- 
tion was attended by a somewhat amusing incident. It was 
announced that the several senators and congressmen re- 
ceived but one extra admission ticket to the House on occas- 
sions when the president spoke. I called on Congressman 
William H. Stafford, who regretfully told me that his ticket 
had already been given away. Then I called on Congress- 
man William J. Cary. Both Stafford and Cary represented 
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the Milwaukee district. Congressman Cary was not in his 
office, but his secretary, James Reilly, graciously presented 
the one and only admission ticket he had to Mrs. Bruce. 

“As far as you are concerned, Mr. Bruce,” he assured 
me, “I will manage to get you admitted without a ticket. 
Meet me at twelve o’clock noon at the east entrance of the 
House of Representatives. I'll be there and will take care 
of you!” 

By noon, Mrs. Bruce and I had meandered to the Capitol. 
A great crowd had gathered about the House entrance. It 
was also evident that special precautions were being taken 
to admit no one without presenting proper credentials. Spe- 
cial railings had been built, with the openings manned by uni- 
formed guards. 

As soon as Jimmy Reilly arrived, he escorted Mrs. Bruce 
and myself through the first entrance and into the lower 
corridor of the Capitol. Here we entered an elevator to be 
carried to the gallery floor. The elevator man asked, ““Where 
are your tickets for these people, cap?” 

Reilly replied, “Never mind, boy, I got the tickets all 
right!” The elevator man evidently knew Reilly and was 
satisfied. 

When we arrived on the gallery floor, Reilly whispered, 
“Get behind this screen. I just spied the sergeant at arms. 
He doesn’t like me and is liable to fire us from the building.” 

By this time I was extremely embarrassed. If I had been 
alone, I would not have minded the awkward situation that 
threatened us. But knowing Mrs. Bruce’s modesty and 
timidity, I did not wish to expose her to an ejection from 
the building. But soon Jimmy exclaimed, “Now the coast 
is clear! Let’s go!” 

But on this floor, too, we noticed fresh lumber railings 
and two guards on duty. Jimmy took our arms and escorted 
us to the guarded entrance, passing over one admission ticket 
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and remarking in a matter-of-fact way, “It’s all right boy!” 
The guard looked like an inexperienced young man. 

“Well, it’s not all right,” said the older of the guards. 
“I must have two tickets!” 

“Well, you guys make me tired!” shouted Reilly in pro- 
test. “Look at this man! Do you know him? One of the 
most distinguished men in Washington. I'll bet you green- 
horns have never heard of the librarian of Congress. Don’t 
try to delay us, or there’ll be trouble for you both!” 

The guards allowed us to pass through the entrance. 
They had been duly impressed by Reilly’s authoritative man- 
ner. Not satisfied, however, with having succeeded in bluff- 
ing the guards, he turned around and gave them a parting 
shot, “I don’t see how the government manages to pick up 
boobs like you, and dress ’em like guards! You ought to 
go into the country and pick berries!” 

Mrs. Bruce and I were not particularly elated over the 
strenuous method employed in gaining our admission. The 
seats we secured in the gallery gave us a favorable view of 
the scene to be enacted. We observed that William Jennings 
Bryan, then secretary of state, and other distinguished cab- 
inet officers sat near us in the gallery. Mr. Bryan accompa- 
nied Mrs. Woodrow Wilson (the first Mrs. Wilson). 

The scene was a memorable one. President Wilson dis- 
cussed the country’s domestic affairs and our foreign rela- 
tions. There were dark clouds on the horizon. There were 
problems at home and abroad. It is the privilege of the 
American citizen to form estimates of the character and abil- 
ity of the statesmen of his time, and to voice his opinion about 
them. As a loyal Democrat, I supported Wilson. As a 
thoughtful and conscientious citizen, I disagreed with some 
of his policies. His campaign promise to keep us out of the 
European imbroglio was not kept. He dragged this country 
into the war, sacrificing millions of precious lives, billions 
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of human treasures, and caused untold anxiety and sorrow. 
Time and the trend of events demonstrated that our partici- 
pation in the World War was a gigantic blunder. 

Wilson’s second blunder was his hand-to-hand combat 
with the scheming and conscienceless diplomats of Europe. 
When he crossed the ocean, he was unquestionably the most 
powerful man on earth. Instead of throwing his prestige, 
his influence, and his authority into the scales, he allowed 
the selfish and embittered diplomats to dictate the Versailles 
treaty, which in intent and result has proved a criminal docu- 
ment and has aggravated rather than allayed world turmoil. 
He went to Europe with the pomp and dignity of a conquer- 
ing hero and came back a defeated man, proving that it is 
one thing to put high ideals and humanitarian principles on 
paper, but quite another thing to secure their realization. 

William Howard Taft. No one who has held the office 
of chief executive of the nation, visited Milwaukee oftener 
than did William Howard Taft. He came while he held the 
office of secretary of war, also during the period that he was 
president of the United States, and again after he had been 
retired to private life. His bulky figure, his hearty manner, 
and his genial smile, will never be forgotten by those who 
ever came into contact with him. I had occasion, together 
with a delegation, to call on him at the White House. A con- 
vention of the several border states adjoining Canada had 
been called to consider reciprocal trade relations with that 
country. The dutcome was a plan of reciprocity whereby 
a minimum and an alternative punitive maximum tariff was 
to be applied by the president. The plan was embodied in a 
preamble and a set of resolutions. I headed the delegation 
as chairman and spokesman. 

President Taft received us in a most affable manner. He 
escorted us to the cabinet room and asked us to be seated in 
the high chairs that surrounded a large table. I soon got into 
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action and stated the purpose of our White House mission. 
He listened, however, with a show of indifference, and soon 
changed his conversation to something less involved than a 
tariff problem. He then spoke about cabinet conferences, 
the pressure for public office, the variety of petitions that 
came to the president’s desk, and the multiplicity of labors 
and responsibilities that were heaped upon his shoulders. 

We were charmed with his geniality and the desire he 
manifested to entertain us, rather than to discuss the serious 
problem which had brought us to him. The documents I 
submitted he slipped into his coat pocket, promising in due 
time to look them over. 

When the members of the delegation left the White 
House, there was a general agreement that President Taft 
was a wonderful man, but one who had no liking for prob- 
lems in political economy. We were convinced that he did 
not understand the purport of our visit and was not particu- 
larly concerned in the question of reciprocal tariff relations 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

Entertaining a President. When William H. Taft vis- 
ited Milwaukee in his capacity as president of the United 
States, great preparations were made for his entertainment. 
I was placed in charge of the arrangements. There was to 
be a visit during the day to points of interest in the city, and 
a dinner meeting at one of the leading hotels in the evening. 

The day program included a view of Juneau Park and 
the bay, visits to the Milwaukee Auditorium, Marquette 
University, the National Soldiers’ Home, and the State Fair 
Grounds. In carrying out the program, we discovered that 
at all points we were arriving ahead of the scheduled time. 
I had had some experience in arranging programs of this 
kind and at first could not explain the discrepancy. Gradu- 
ally it dawned upon me that former visits about the city had 
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been carried out by means of horses and carriages. The 
automobiles now employed brought us more quickly from 
point to point. 

When we arrived at the State Fair Grounds, we found 
ourselves nearly an hour ahead of the time set for a festive 
parade, which had been arranged in the president’s honor. 
While this disarrangement in our schedule promised to be- 
come embarrassing, President Taft proved himself a genial 
visitor. ‘The idea here was to keep the president busy and to 
allow no dull moment to creep into the program. He asked 
many questions regarding the State Fair, and its value to the 
farming interests, and seemed to enjoy himself immensely 
with all that he saw and heard. 

A Broken Chair. During one of his visits to Milwaukee, 
I had an appointment with Mr. Taft quite early in the morn- 
ing at his rooms at the Hotel Pfister, to discuss with him the 
program of the day. He had just completed his bath and 
ordered his breakfast, which consisted of three eggs, boiled 
four minutes, toast, and coffee. The order of the day being 
outlined and agreed upon, Mr. Taft inquired about several 
families in Milwaukee whom he had met on former occasions. 
While this chat was in progress, my chair suddenly broke 
under me, and I sprawled backwards on the floor. Mr. Taft 
who had been sitting near me, now rushed to my assistance. 

“Are you hurt?” he inquired anxiously, and when I arose 
to my feet unharmed, he was greatly pleased. In fact, he 
now broke out in loud laughter. “Philipp, come in here and 
look at this broken chair.” Governor Philipp was in the 
next room arranging his morning toilet. “Tell Charlie 
Pfister that here is one broken chair that I did not break!” 
Owing to his enormous weight, he explained, he had been 
accused of breaking down more hotel chairs in this country 
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than any other living American. But, in this instance, a man 
half his own weight had caused the destruction. 

The last time I saw William H. Taft was in London, 
England. It was on a Fourth of July. Ambassador Harvey 
tendered a reception to the visiting and resident Americans 
in London, and Mr. Taft was the guest of honor. The re- 
ception was held in an old English mansion. The United 
States Marine Band played in the garden, and long tables 
were set out bearing refreshments. The Americans, some 
4,000 in number, filed into a large hall, where Ambassador 
and Mrs. Harvey received the guests and presented them to 
Mr. Taft. The latter proved himself the same handsome, 
smiling giant that he had been when he served as president of 
the United States. I joined the slow-moving column of 
guests and soon found myself shaking hands with the genial 
ex-president. I needed no introduction to Mr. Taft. He im- 
mediately inquired about his Milwaukee friends, Emanuel 
Philipp and Charles Pfister. And then, with a hearty laugh, 
he recalled the broken-chair episode. 

Meeting Calvin Coolidge. I saw President Coolidge for 
the first time at the National Press Club rooms in Washing- 
ton. The occasion was the presentation of an oil painting 
commemorating President Harding’s visit to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. It will be remembered that President 
Harding during the period of his incumbency of office and 
near the close of his life, visited Alaska. On his return, he 
stopped over at Vancouver, where he was greeted by 40,000 
Canadians. It was the first time in history that an American 
president set foot upon Canadian soil. The painting re- 
vealed the historic incident in which President Harding ad- 
dressed the Canadians under surroundings that were ex- 
tremely picturesque. The background showed a canyon with 
mountains rising on each side. The foreground gave an 
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idea of the enormous mass of people listening to the speaker. 
President Harding was the central figure of this memorable 
scene. 

The citizens of Vancouver, headed by a local newspaper 
publisher, secured the sérvices of a distinguished artist, who 
produced the painting. It was some time after Harding’s 
death, and while Coolidge was president that the painting 
was sent to the United States to become the property of the 
National Press Club. The formal presentation of the gift 
was made by Sir Esmé Howard, the British ambassador, 
and the acceptance speech on behalf of the National Press 
Club by President Calvin Coolidge. 

During the preliminaries, I sat immediately in front of 
the platform on which were the several gentlemen who par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies. President Coolidge sat where 
I could study his face and manner at a close range. He mani- 
fested a calm and somewhat cold manner and occasionally 
cast his eyes over the small audience with a somewhat bored 
expression. The ambassador read his speech from manu- 
script, which proved to be a formal and commonplace docu- 
ment. His reading bore something of the sing-song of a 
classroom recitation. President Coolidge spoke briefly with- 
out manuscript, accepted the painting with thanks and as 
an expression of good will of our friendly neighbor to the 
north. There was something vigorous, and even harsh, in 
his manner. He lacked entirely the geniality and good will 
which the occasion suggested. 

Immediately after the ceremonies, there was to be a re- 
ception. President Coolidge would shake hands with the 
assembled guests. Without a moment’s delay, the president 
took his place in a corner of an adjoining room to do the re- 
ceiving. It so happened that I was the first man in line to 
approach. He grabbed my hand as if it were a pump handle, 
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then made a movement as if he wished to push me to one side 
and make room for the next handshaker. In brief, he acted 
as if he disliked the reception part and wished to get through 
with it as quickly as possible. 

My next meeting with President Coolidge was at the 
White House. In my capacity as president of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association of the United States and Can- 
ada, it became my duty in conjunction with a committee, 
to present to him a set of resolutions dealing with the Chi- 
cago water-diversion controversy. The hour of the confer- 
ence had been arranged by Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
and the committee appeared several minutes before the ap- 
pointed time. Upon arrival at the White House, an awk- 
ward situation developed. It was discovered that the Hon. C. 
Alfred Maquire, former mayor of Toronto, Canada, who 
was a member of our party, could not be admitted to the 
presence of the president without undergoing certain diplo- 
matic formalities. It was necessary on the one hand to secure 
the consent of the secretary of state, and, on the other, the 
sanction of the British ambassador to permit the presenta- 
tion of Mr. Maquire. The president’s secretary, Mr. Sand- 
ers, courteously consented to postpone our visit for twenty 
minutes, enabling us by telephone communication to get the 
awkward tangle straightened out. 

When we were ushered into the presence of the president, 
he sat at his desk ready to hear what we had to say. As 
spokesman I outlined the purpose of our visit and touched 
briefly upon the nature of the resolutions we presented to 
him. He listened attentively, and then asked, “Well, Mr. 
Bruce, what do you want me to do in the matter?” 

“Mr. President, we simply want you to be informed on 
the subject,” I replied. “The water diversion at Chicago is 
a gigantic steal, and the Illinois members in the National 
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Congress have presented several measures which aim to le- 
galize a dishonest procedure. As the chief executive of the 
nation you want to know what the lawmakers at the capitol 
are attempting to do.” 

He accepted the explanation and promised to examine 
the resolutions submitted with proper scrutiny and care. 
He then asked a question regarding the diversion of water 
secured at Niagara Falls for power purposes, and estimated 
that as far as his information went, Canada received more 
water than did the United States. This question was proof 
of the fact that he had been seen by a Chicago delegation, 
which, to our knowledge, sought to defend the water steal at 
Chicago by declaring that Canada was the bigger thief. The 
Hon. C. Alfred Maquire, the Canadian member of our dele- 
gation, refuted the insinuation in a convincing manner. 

While Coolidge lacked the affability of a McKinley, 
Cleveland, Taft, or Harding, or the effervescence of a Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, there was, nevertheless, something solid and 
dependable about him, something that fascinated those who 
came into closer touch with him. He was, in every sense, a 
high-minded, conscientious, and able president, and one 
whose achievements will measure up favorably with many 
of his predecessors. 

An Encounter with Herbert Hoover. The first time I 
saw Herbert Hoover was soon after he had been appointed 
secretary of commerce. He appeared in an address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, while assembled 
in convention at Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Milwau- 
kee delegation, of which I was a member, sat within ten feet 
of the platform. 

It became apparent to the audience, after Hoover had 
spoken for a few minutes, that he was a novice in platform 
oratory. He held his manuscript close to his face, throwing 
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his voice against the manuscript instead of throwing it out 
to the audience. While we sat near the stage, we could not 
hear one-half of what he said. There were repeated calls 
from the audience asking him to speak louder, but he seemed 
to be entirely unequal to the situation. The general verdict 
was that the speech had been a flat failure. 

A few years later, I was in Washington with a delegation 
of citizens from the Great Lakes region to enter our protest 
against the Chicago diversion of lake waters. Our program 
contemplated a visit to President Coolidge; to Frank B. 
Kellogg, secretary of state; John W. Weeks, secretary of 
war; Chairman S. Wallace Dempsey, of the rivers and 
harbors committee of the lower house; and the chief engineer 
of the war department. Then came word to our delegation 
that Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, having heard 
of our presence in Washington, invited us to see him, and 
indicated the hour when he would receive us at his office. 
The invitation was appreciated. 

At the appointed hour, we found ourselves in a large con- 
ference room, awaiting his arrival. He soon bounced into the 
room and took his place at the head of a large table. There 
was something brisk in his manner. 

“Sit around the table, gentlemen,” he ordered, “where 
we can talk things over!” 

We responded to the invitation, and in another minute I 
was in full action, outlining in somewhat general terms the 
gross injustice Chicago was inflicting upon the Great Lakes 
interests. I had proceeded with considerable momentum 
and earnestness, when Secretary Hoover interrupted me. 

“Do you, Mr. Bruce, and your associates, want to rob 
Chicago of any lake water?” 

“Well, Mr. Secretary, it seems to us that you are inject- 
ing at this point a mighty queer question,” I responded with 
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some spirit. “It is not a question of our robbing Chicago, 
but moreover a case where Chicago is robbing us. I think 
we have already made this plain to you!” 

For a moment, there was a painful silence. The delega- 
tion realized that the secretary was either in total ignorance 
of the true situation, or that he was simply on the other side 
of the fence as far as our cause was concerned. For a mo- 
ment, too, Hoover seemed nonplussed. 

“Perhap3, I have been unfortunate in phrasing my ques- 
tion,” he said in a subdued tone. “Let me put my question 
in another form. Would you deprive Chicago of a rightful 
diversion of lake waters?” 

“We would deprive Chicago of nothing that she is right- 
fully entitled to, or to deny her any lake waters required to 
maintain the health and physical welfare of her people,” was 
our answer. 

The balance of time spent with the secretary was given 
over to a brief but terse exposition of the case in hand. When 
the delegation left his office, the impression was gained that 
among all the contacts we had entered into at Washington, 
the one with the secretary of commerce had been most un- 
satisfactory. We believed that Secretary Hoover was an 
impulsive, officious individual, who lacked a judicial mind 
and the ability to grasp a situation when clearly presented. 

When Herbert Hoover was made president of the United 
States, I felt that he was not big enough for the job, but I 
also realized that it was unfair to base a measurement of a 
man upon one single incident. However, I was prejudiced 
against him, and this may have been accentuated by the fact 
that I was not of his party faith. 

His speeches, delivered during the time that he occupied 
the presidential chair, were, on the whole, able, compre- 
hensive, and convincing. His delivery had become fluent 
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and expressive. I always labored under the impression that 
Herbert Hoover could not write a good speech, but that he 
would be progressive enough to employ those who could per- 
form the task for him. 

To my mind, he lacked the ruggedness of a Grover 
Cleveland, the robustness of a Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
scholarship of a Woodrow Wilson. He was not grounded in 
the history and philosophy of government and remained 
throughout his administration an engineer and promoter. 
Personally unpopular, and lacking in vision, he failed to 
bring to his service the best minds of the nation, or to secure 
the loyal codperation of its greatest statesmen. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The National Re- 
covery Act inaugurated early in the year 1933 provided an 
appropriation of $3,300,000,000 to be allotted among the 
several states in support of public projects and in order to 
alleviate the evil of unemployment. The state of Wisconsin 
was allotted the sum of $9,500,000 for highway improve- 
ments, and $50,000,000 for other public works’ projects 
affecting the public welfare. 

While I had manifested a keen interest in the success of 
the Democratic party in the campaign of 1932, I was in no 
sense a candidate for an appointment to public office. Sen- 
ator F. Ryan Duffy and Governor Albert G. Schmedeman 
invited me into their counsels for the purpose of discussing 
policies and departures. My first concern was in the re- 
habilitation of the Democratic party in Wisconsin, and the 
maintenance of an honest and efficient state government. 

My arguments were based upon the belief that the in- 
terests of the state would be better served if a dominant and 
militant Democratic party stood in opposition to the Repub- 
lican party, rather than to have but one party that seesawed 
between the Stalwarts and Progressives, between the “ins” 
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and “outs,” and made public office rather than principles and 
policies the contending political issue. Such a change must 
be welcomed by all thoughtful citizens, irrespective of party 
affiliation. 

The only approach to the rehabilitation of the Democratic 
party upon a stable and self-respecting basis was in an honest 
and efficient government. While the Democratic party is in 
power it must regain the confidence of an entire constituency. 
The principles upon which the party is founded are sound 
and undying. The success or failure of the party as such 
rest upon the soundness or unsoundness of the policies that 
it promulgates. Let its leaders champion wise policies, and 
its servants in office strive for clean and efficient government, 
and the destinies of the Democratic party will be in safe 
hands. 

With the declaration not to accept public office I was 
somewhat perplexed when I received word from Senator 
Duffy to the effect that an important federal board of three 
members was to be created to consider the public works’ ex- 
penditures for the state of Wisconsin. My name had been 
proposed as one of the members of the board. The compensa- 
tion was nominal only. Since it involved a patriotic service, 
he hoped I would accept. Then came a telegram from 
President Roosevelt announcing the appointment and invit- 
ing acceptance. A few days later a letter came which out- 
lined the duties of the office. 

Believing that an opportunity was afforded me to render 
a real service to my state and my country, I accepted the 
appointment. Soon, thereafter, James L. Ferebee, the en- 
gineer for the Milwaukee Sewage Commission was appointed 
by the federal government as chief engineer of public works 
for Wisconsin. It became the duty of the board to determine 
upon public projects, involving sewage systems, waterworks, 
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city halls, courthouses, schools, bridges, and the like. It de- 
volved upon the chief engineer to determine upon the finan- 
cial, legal, and physical considerations involved. The decis- 
ions of both the board and the engineer hinged upon the 
worthiness of the project and the labor created thereby. 

Delegation after delegation of public officials, municipal, 
county, and state appeared and presented their projects. 
There were city mayors and village chairmen, supervisors, 
architects, engineers, lawyers, etc. Aside from the interest 
in the several projects discussed, there was something most 
edifying in the character and manner of the men who com- 
prised the delegations. There was something sturdy and 
robust about them. They were clear, outspoken, and con- 
vincing in advancing their cause. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the wholesome, direct, and progressive manner 
of the men in whose hands the destinies of local government 
were intrusted. Surely, these public officials were sincere, 
honest, and capable. 

Some $25,000,000 was allocated to the state between 
August, 1933, and February, 1934, by the Federal Board of 
Public Works for Wisconsin. A somewhat unusual and re- 
grettable fate attended this body. Mr. John T. Donaghey, 
a member, died in December, 1933, and Mr. Walter Cald- 
well, another member, died a month later. This left me at 
the beginning of February, 1934, as the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the Federal Board of Public Works for Wisconsin. 


[ T’o be concluded] 
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THE OLD WELL AT DEKORRA 
M. MANNINGTON DEXTER 


Frat eight miles south of Portage, Wisconsin, on High- 
way J, is a place that long ago aspired to be the state 
capital and just failed of achievement! When, in 1836, the 
legislature was considering the removal of the capital from 
Belmont, the village of Dekorra, then a thriving little lumber 
town, reached for the coveted prize and lost to Madison by 
only one vote. 

Dekorra was by no means the only village that so aspired, 
but did any other attain to the delightful dignity of deeding 
a plot of land to the state for a capitol building that never 
materialized? In the tiny village on the wooded banks of 
the Wisconsin River they still speak of the plot of land, some 
ten acres in extent, that a Mr. Thomson deeded at that time 
to the state of Wisconsin as a site for the capitol building.* 
This plot is still known as “Capitol Square.” 

As you turn from the dream of the lost glories of 1836, 
there is something else of an even earlier date that holds 
your attention, and that is the old village well. Dug in the 
days when Wisconsin was still a territory, it is boxed in at 
the top, and stands close to Capitol Square, on slightly rising 
ground, close to the highway. The old mossy bucket hanging 
from its chain seems to invite you to turn the windlass and 
drop it into the cool depths below, then, drawing it up drip- 
ping and cold, repeat the experience of past generations, and 
take a refreshing drink. 


* No such deed is on file at the secretary of state’s office and this “deed” may 
simply have been promised conditionally.—Enrror. 
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As one looks up one can almost imagine that the smoke 
of the Indian camp fires still weaves its way through the 
tall trees, and that if one looked closely one might get a 
glimpse of the tops of their tepees among the thick foliage. 
For here a group of the Dekorra family, or De Kaury, the 
most influential of the Winnebago tribe, once made their 
home, giving their name to both the township and the village. 

Romance clings to the name of Dekorra (variously 
spelled DeCary, DesCarrie, De Carrie, Day Korah, 
Dacorah, De Kaury, Day Kauray, De Corrah, most com- 
monly Decorah) for the family originated in the marriage 
of that very remarkable queen of the Winnebago, known as 
Ho-po-ko-e-kaw, or Glory of the Morning, to a French 
army officer of the name of Joseph, or some say Sabrevoir 
Des Caris, who left the army to become an Indian trader. 

This romance seems to have had an unhappy ending, for 
we find that after living together for seven or eight years 
Des Caris left Glory of the Morning, taking with him their 
daughter, but leaving his Indian wife their two sons, from 
whom she refused to be parted. Rejoining the army Des 
Caris was fatally wounded at the battle of Quebec, and died 
in April, 1760. 

Glory of the Morning seems to have reigned over her 
people for many years after the death of her husband, and 
who knows but that she also may have drunk the cool waters 
of the old well? At all events, soon after the spring of 1793 
the Indian chief De Kaury, or Decorah, eldest son of the 
Frenchman of varied interests, and called Chou-ke-ka (the 
Spoon or the Ladle) founded an Indian settlement on the 
Wisconsin River about two miles above the portage at a 
place now known as the city of Portage. And we also know 
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that a village of the Winnebago tribe was located at the 
place now called Dekorra by the family of that name. 

On the hill just west of the old well was once the Indian 
burying ground; a bare and sandy spot in those days where 
now the thick trees grow. Here in later years the village 
boys gathered arrow points and stone axes, and here when 
the winds have moved the loose sand, and disturbed the shal- 
low graves, the bones of warriors long dead and gone have 
been exposed to the light of day. In some instances faint in- 
dications of the texture of the blanket that had been wrapped 
about the body could be seen. 

La Ronde, who married one of the Decorah descendants, 
in his “Personal Narrative’” tells us that Chou-ke-ka died 
at Portage about the year 1816 and by his own request was 
placed in a sitting posture on the surface of the ground. A 
rude shelter was then built over his remains, and a fence of 
red cedar posts enclosed the whole. La Ronde adds that in 
1828 these red cedar posts were not yet decayed. 

The last of the Decorah chiefs who lived in this village 
was big Jim Decorah, a large and very friendly Indian. He 
succeeded his father who was known also as Jim Decorah. 

The summers and the winters passed, and the Indian 
village became a thriving lumber town. On the southeast hill 
was the burying ground of the Palefaces. Frame houses 
took the place of tepees. And still the old well refreshed a 
thirsty people. | 

Only two of the houses of the old village are standing 
today, although others of modern design have been built 
since then, and for those who would still dream of things 
old and yet beautiful, we would suggest a visit to one of 
them. It is a little rambling cottage by the wayside and not 
far from the old well to which we would invite you. It is 
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some eighty years old. The floors are uneven and the archi- 
tecture quaint. A place which, like the renowned Topsy, 
“just growed.” Its owner, a charming white-haired woman, 
who has spent most of her seventy-five years under its roof, 
fits into the picture as no one else could and makes one feel 


like accepting the kindly invitation of the cottage name, and 
“Bide-a-Wee.” 
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DIARY OF THOMAS WOODWARD WHILE CROSSING THE 
PLAINS OF CALIFORNIA IN 1850 





The following introductory pages were kindly supplied 
by Mrs. Sidney Woodward Ennor of Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, a daughter of Thomas Woodward.—Ep1rTor. 

The following diary was written by my father, Thomas 
Woodward, during his trip across the plains to California 
in 1850. He was born at Stockton on Tees, England, in 
1806, and when a young man came to this country with two 
brothers, Ralph and Adam Woodward, and also an only sis- 
ter, Rachel. They left behind them in England two half- 
brothers, Thomas and Adam Dolphin, his mother having 
married twice. Thomas Dolphin became a speaker in the 
House of Commons for several years around 1866-70. 

After coming to this country, father together with his 
brothers and sister located at Platteville, Wisconsin, in 1848. 
He lived there for almost two years. Then during the gold 
excitement in California he decided to embark with a com- 
pany of men from that section of the country. His diary be- 
gan at their great plains starting point, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Father spent three years in California and while there 
; accumulated what was then considered quite a good fortune. 
After many hardships and much illness he returned to Wis- 
consin, bringing with him besides his fortune a good sized 
bag of gold nuggets which were divided among the members 
of the family at the time of his death in 1878. 

After father’s return, he met and married my mother, 
Ann Parry, who came to this country with her parents from 
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Wales, in 1847, locating at a small place in southern Wis- 
consin, called Franklin, later changed to Highland, in Iowa 
County. It was at this same place that father and mother 
settled on a farm of 160 acres, within one mile of town, where 
nine children were born to them. All of them died in infancy 
with the exception of one brother Thomas Jr. and two sis- 
ters Hannah and Emma. They have since passed away leay- 
ing me the only member of the family. 

Many changes took place after father’s death, and the 
diary changed hands several times. In doing so the conclud- 
ing pages were lost. I was but twelve years of age when 
father died but I remember quite vividly some of the sto- 
ries he told us about his trip. 

During his stay in California he was subjected to so 
many hardships that he contracted what was then called 
“Panama fever” and was ill many weeks. Previous to this 
attack he exchanged much of his gold for paper money. 
After recovering sufficiently to resume work, he began to 
pack his belongings and found to his dismay that some one 
had taken his old trousers which had the money sewed up 
in the back pocket. It seems his partner who lived with and 
cared for him during his illness decided to go on ahead to 
stake a new claim, and before leaving had done a thorough 
job of house cleaning, dumping father’s old trousers out on 
the garbage pile. When father finally joined him and 
learned what he had done, he never expected to see his money 
again. A surprise was in store for him, for when he re- 
turned after several weeks, he found the trousers in the same 
spot almost entirely covered with dirt and rubbish, but the 
money safe. 

At another time while living in a crude log hut, he wished 
to go prospecting again, and not knowing what to do with 
his money he finally decided to cut a hole in one of the logs 
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large enough to hold his money. This he did so carefully that 
the edges matched perfectly, and no one suspected the hiding 
place. The country then was so infested with thieves and 
robbers, no one was safe with any money around him. I have 
in my possession at this time the old Colt revolver which 
he carried across the plains and during his stay there. 

Father was always very fond of music and learned to 
play the violin with great skill. During his boyhood in Eng- 
land, his father owned a large flock of sheep which was sent 
out on the hillside to graze. Grandfather Woodward told 
father he would buy him a violin and let him take lessons on 
it providing he would care for the sheep. So father would 
take his violin with him each day to practice, and as he said, 
“Play for the sheep who were good listeners.” 

It was during his stay in California that father met the 
great violinist, Ole Bull, who was then making a concert 
tour through the West. A great friendship was formed 
which lasted throughout their lives. When Ole Bull gave 
one of his concerts in Madison, around 1870, he wrote my 
father inviting him to attend, which he did, and before leav- 
ing for home Ole Bull presented him with one of his violins 
which has been highly treasured by the family ever since. 
It now belongs to my son Roy Ennor, who lives in Chicago, 
and who has inherited much of his grandfather’s musical 
ability. 

The old home which father built at Highland is still in- 
tact after all these years. In 1906 a large vein of ore was lo- 
cated on the place, and a firm called “The New Jersey Zinc 
Company” bought the farm for several thousand dollars and 
erected a mill for raising and crushing the ore. The vein of 
ore was worked for a year or two, then the mine closed down 
and the farm was again sold. Recently the crusher and old 
windlass have been removed to Chicago and placed in the 
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building of Wisconsin exhibits to be shown during the 
World’s Fair in 1933. 


1850 


May 3—Started from St. Josephs and crossed The 
Mo. River and after Traveling The Bottom about 7 Miles 
encamped on a small creek of good Water at The Bluffs 

May 4" = Started about 9 oclock and Traveled over a 
Dry, hilly Ridge Road with No Water for some Distance 
after about 7 miles There is Water ‘To the Left about 
100 yds from The Road here we fell in with some Indians 
who informed us That it was [an]other 7 To Skeder 
[Cedar ]' Creek where we arrived about five oclock and en- 
camped for The Night Distance 14 Miles 

May 5"—Started This Morning and Traveled over Dry 
Ridges To Wolf River which we crossed 73 miles Below The 
Sac & Fox village The Indians has Built here a Rude log 
Bridge otherwise it would Be nearly impossible to cross 
They charged 50 cent There was a good many of Both 
sexes Trying to sell Moccasins & Lariats from here you 
cross over another Barren Ridge 3 Miles To a small Brook 
of Pure Water where we fell In with more Indians from 
This Place it is 3 miles To The Mission There was 
a good many Lazy Indians Lounging about here We 
Registered our names The The [sic] Mission seems To 
be in a Triving Condition 1 Mile from here There is 
Water & Then 2-m farther There is another Creek with some 
Timber on it here I Bought a Pair of Moccasins for 20™ 
& some Bread from This Place The Road Leads over 
Dry Prarie without Timber or Running Water We made 
26 miles To Day and encamped at some Standing Pools To 
The Left of the Road But No Timber 

May 6" = Started about 8 ocl and Traveled about 12 
Miles without Timber or Water To Coon Creek where we 
fed The horses and eat Diner and Then over a Bleak Praririe 
about 13 Miles To small Brook where we Broke one of The 


*A discrepancy, for he would have crossed Wolf River first and then Cedar 
Creek on a westward route. See May 5. 
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Whiple Trees and encamped for The Night having made 25 
miles Today 

May7™ _ it has Been verey wet During The Night with 
a Strong cold Wind from The North _ it clearing up about 
11-oclock we started of[f] | The wind still from The North 
and cold We Traveled over a Dreary High Prairie for 
Twenty five Miles without Wood or Water save a little That 
The Rain had left We See all The way The Ravages of 
Last years emigration a great many graves of men and The 
Skelitons of horses and a good many horses That has Died 
This year after a wearisome Journey of of [sic] 26 Miles 
we arrived on The Nimihaw [Nemaha] where we encamped 
for The Night 

May 8" Started This Morning about half Past 6. 
The Nimihaw is a fine Clear Stream with a Rocky Bottom 
There is good camping on it’ Banks is verey steep we 
had To Let The Wagons Down into it with Ropes after 
crossing we traveled over High Dry Prairie Ridges without 
Timber or Water Till we arrived at The Little Nimiho wher 
we found Both We Then Traveled on about 8 Miles 
farther and encamped to the Left of the Road have made 
about 20 miles 

May 9"  ~=Started This Morning about half Past five 
and Traveled over These everlasting Prairies Destitute of 
Both Wood and Water for Miles Together sometimes 
we find a_ little stagnant Water in Pools unfit for either man 
or Beast which we are compeled To use after Traveling 
28 miles we encamped in a sandy Bottom where [we] had to 
cook with Dried Weeds 

May 10" Started This morning about 6 o clock and 
Traveled over Barren Sandy Rocky Points 4 [?] Miles 
When we Reached Big Blue River it is a fine clear 
stream 150 feet wide sandy Bottom and emtys into The 
Kansas From here The country gets more Broken and 
Barren still The eye aches with looking for Timber & 
Water we Traveled about 30 Miles To Day and en- 
camped about sundown at some mud holes To The Right 
of The Road We could Barely get wood enough To Boil 
The kettle 
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May 11" Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
Traveled over a Broken Barren country Little else but sand 
hills we crossed sandy creek about 2 oclock & it is Right 
named ‘The Water is clear and good after we crossed 
it we went about 4 miles and encamped 'To The Right of ‘The 
Road having Traveled 25 miles To Day I would here 
Remark That There is no dependence To be Placed in the 
guides you Bay [buy] or at least none That I have seen 
These That has made Them has either never seen the Plains 
or They must have Been Drunk or asleep They ar calcu- 
lated To Leave you on The Barren Plains one half The 
Time without Wood or Water 

May 12“ Started This morning about half Past 5 
o clock and Traveled over Dry Prairie Ridges and gravely 
Points and arrived on the Little Blue about 4 0 clock & 
Traveled up it about 3 miles on The North side of it and and 
encamped for The night we Made about 28 miles Today 

May 13" Started This morning about 6 o clock and 
Traveled up The stream still on the North Side The 
Water is Beautifull clear and it is about 40 or 50 feet wide 
with a sandy Bottom There is Plenty of Wood on it for 
Camp Purposes and a Beautiful wide Bottom But Verey 
Little grass at Present The Reason is we are Too early 
for it and indeed it has Been The case all The [way] to 
here we left St Joes [Joseph] with near 30 Bushels of 
oats and we have all But finished it But it has Been a verey 
Backward spring But take all in all the Plains is nearly as 
Bad as The Lybian [Libyan] Desart we have Traveled 
up The Bottom to day with the exception of about 7 miles 
over a Point To cut of[f] a Bend of The Creek we en- 
camped on it made about 30-Miles To Day 

May 14" _— Started about six o clock This morning and 
still continued up The North side Bottom of Little Blue for 
about 16 miles Then struck on to The Highlands of The 
Plains as useual with out Water or Timber save a small 
creek we made in all about 10 miles about 23 miles [sic] 
To day and encamped for The night about a/4 of a Mile To 
The Right without Timber or Water That we could use But 
we found Tolerable grass I would here Remark That as 
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soon as you strike The Little Blue you are in the Pawnee 
Country ‘There for [Therefore] close watchfulness is ab- 
solutely necessary To Keep Them from stealing your horses 
for a more savage snakeish theiveing pack of scoundrels it 
is impossible To imagine _I do not speak Rashly Because 
I have Been Amongst Them Before and as another Proof 
if it need any I was on guard last night all was Per- 
fectly still Round the camp & amongst The horses till about 
/2 Past 2 o'clock when I heard a singular kind of Wolf howl 
and immediately after something in answer similar To The 
call of a wild Turkey knowing they were Both unnatural 
I Laid Down flat on The ground and cocked a Double 
Barreled Gun Loaded with Buck shot I had not Long To 
wait Before Two Indians was amongs the horses and within 
3 yds of me___I sprung to my feet and presented the gun 
at Them ‘They made of[f] as hard as they could I 
Roused the camp and we caraled the horses as quick as we 
could and was no more disburbed for the night 1 man 
within a/4 of a mile of us lost 11 horses 

May 15" = Started This morning about half past 10 
and Traveled over The Plains without a Drop of Water of 
any kind either good or Bad or Timber arrived at The 
Sand hills of The Platt{[e] River about Bettween 3 & 4 
oclock Traveled near Them still without water for about 
6miles Then Turned To The Right and struck The Platt 
about a Mile from The Road _it is a dirty Slugish stream 
here we encamped for the night having made about 22 Miles 
To Day saw a great many Buffalo and antilope some 
men kiled a Buffalo We had a Part of it for super 

May 16" Started This Morning about 7 o clock and 
Traveled up The South Side of the Platt The Bottom is 
verey level and about 3 Miles Broad hemed in By a Chain of 
sand hills after Traveling about 10 Miles we arrived at 
Fort Kearney and Stoped about an hour ‘There is noth- 
ing That is worthy of Particular Notice There is 3 Toler- 
able frame houses The Rest is Built with sods it is 
Sittuated Nearly opposite The head of Grand Isleland 
[Island] | Weremained hear about anhour Then Trav- 
eled on for about 15 Miles farther up The Bottom and en- 
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camped on The River for The Night ‘There has Been a 
strong Wind from The West which has Blown the Sand 
Sufficient to Blind Both horse & man 

May 17" ~— Started This Morning about 7 o clock and 
Traveled in a Westerly Derection up The River Bottom 
The Bottom still continues wide and level Bounded on each 
side by high Sand hills The River here is from 1 to 2 
Miles Wide _ grass is a little Better than it has Been 
farther Back But There is no Timber of any kind and ‘The 
water is a Perfect Mud Pool we have to do our cooking 
with Buffalo Dung Dried By exposure we made about 
18 miles To day and incamped close To The River 

May 18" Started This morning about 6 o clock Still 
Traveling up The South Sid of the Platt The Bottom is 
level and wide and there Will Be good grass if it was Later 
in the Season The River still continues a Perfect Stream 
of mud Bounded on each side of The Bottom By a Regular 
Chain of Sand Mountains which is in a continual Drift 
There is not a sing] Stick of Timber To be found which still 
compels us To us[e] The Bois de Vache or Buffalo Dung 
which makes it Rather slow cooking we made about 25 
miles To Day and incamped close To The River 

May19" Started This Morning about 70 clock The 
Route Still Lies up The Bottom The sand hill Riseing in 
fantastic shapes To Left of us with herds of antilope sport- 
ing Round us’ This Day Being Sunday we Traveled for- 
ward about 12 Miles To find grass for The horses and in- 
camped for The Night still without Timbe all But a Part of 
a Dead Tree 

May 20" Started This morning about /2 past 5 and 
Traveled still on the South side of The River Bottom 
[It] is still Bounded by large mounds of sand in a Regular 
Chain We have nothing But The Dirty River Water 
after Traveling 30 Miles we incamped for The Night on a 
small Brook of Tolerable good Water to The Right of The 
Road with Nothing But Buffalo Dung To cook with 

May 21" Started This Morning about 7 oclock and 
Traveled about 17 Miles Then Crossed The South Fork 
of the Platt it [is] from 3 quarters To a Mile across and 
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from 1 foot to 3 Deep with a sandy Bottom and hard pulling 
forhorses I Think we Must have Seen 40000 Buffalo and 
antilope in abundence__ we killed more Than we wanted 
Besides Trowing a great quantitie away We Then Travy- 
eled up The North side of The South Fork for about six 
Miles where we incamped for ‘The Night having to cook 
with Bois De Vache — grass scarce Made about 22 Miles 
today ‘There is a Road continues up The South Side of 
The South Fork for Several Miles Then strikes across The 
highlands 'Fo The North Fork and comes into the North 
Fork at ash Hollow But There is no fixed crossing Place 
it changes frequently During the season ‘Therefor cross 
Where you can 

22" Started This Morning about /2 Past 6 and crossed 
The hills about a mile and a half when we struck The Bottom 
of The North Fork again’ we Then continued up The 
south Side of The Stream still without a Stick of Timber 
To Be seen and nearly Totaly destitute of grass for about 
16 Miles we Then had to strike out on To the Blufs The 
Bottom having given out we saw great numbers of Buf- 
falo again 'To Day _ we continued on over Barren hills for 
about 15 miles farther when we turned to the Right Down a 
Rugged Road and struck The River again still Destitute of 
Timber and with verey little grass __it Being nearly dark 
we were compeled to incamp for The Night having To Pack 
Dirty Water from the River and To Cook with Bois de 
Vache we made about 32 Miles Today 

May 23" Started This Morning about /2 Past 7 
o clock and Traveled up The Bottom trough heavey sand The 
wheels frequently sinking from 6 to 9 inches init The day 
Being verey warm made it still Worse Both for The Horses 
and Ourselves The air Being nearly filled with fine Particles 
which made it Difficult for either horse or man to Breath 
During the afternoon These everlasting sand hills began 
to give out and formed rocky Bluffs with springs of fresh 
water gurgleing out we Remained at one for the night 
Right oppisite The lone Tree it Stands By itselfe on the 
North Side of The River and is the only 1 To be seen for 
Miles The grass is Better Than we have had it with good 
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spring Water to Drink _we got a few cedar sticks out of 
the crannies of The Rock which made it one of the Most com- 
fortable Places we have incamped at scince we left St. Joes 
We made 22 miles Today 

May 24° Started This morning about 7 o clock and 
crossed so[me?] high Rugged Bluffs for 3 Miles Then 
struck ash hollow followed it Down for about a mile 
amongst Nothing But Sand Then struck The River and 
followed up The South Side Bottom after Traveling a 
few Miles we came To Castle Bluffs they are Bold and 
Romantic and There is a good Deal of similarity Between 
some of Them and Castles on The Whole They make a 
verey Picturesque and imposing appearence but we have had 
to Travel all Day with Wagon Wheels sunk from 8 to 10 
Inches Deep in heavy sand We are Now In the Sioux 
and Cheyane [Cheyenne] Nation and has Past to day 3 of 
There villages Containing from 1000 to 1500 inhabitants as 
useual swarming with lean half starved Wolfish looking 
Dogs and naked children There wigwams generally are 
good and Round covered with Buffalo hide They slip 
Themselves into Them like going into a sack But the men 
and squaws Dress in There way and according to There 
costume Better Than any other Nation of Indians That I 
have seen and Indeed Take Them altogether They are a 
Noble looking Nation of Savages We incamped for The 
night Close to The largest of The villages I went up and 
Remained amongst Them till after 10 oclock There was 
over six Hundred of Them They were Dancing Runing 
Jumping squabbling like as if hell itself had Been Turned 
Loose They are verey civil The only Danger is their 
getting To[o] kind with you To Try to get Their hands into 
you Pocket to Take out any Thing There is in it after 
Spending an amusing Time I Returned To The Camp hav- 
ing Been on guard last night and wanting Rest we made 
about 22 miles Today and had To cook with Bois De Vache 
and wilde sage 

May 25" Started this Morning about half Past Six 
Passed Trough The village consisting of Between 1 and 2 
Hundred wigwams There was some hundreds of Them 
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squated on the grass To see us go Trough having got ac- 
quainted with Them The Night Before There is none of 
Them that can speak any English except odd ones can say 
how Do ye Do which they always say Both when you meet 
and when you Part and ‘Then Burst out laughing at it The 
Day has Been Prety warm and we have had still to Travel 
amongst Deep Sand ‘The Bluffs in some Places has had an 
imposing appearance looking like The Ruins of ancient 
Buildings about 4 oclock The Wind Rose all at once and 
Blew a Perfect Huricane The horses could hardly keep 
Their feet and we were afraid it Blow The Wagons over 
Besides It was a perfect cloud of sand which made it That 
we could not see one another 2 Rods off so we were compeled 
to incamp for The night having Dirty river water and Buf- 
falo Dung To Cook with We made To Day about 26 
Miles grass Pretty good 

May 26" Started This morning about 5oclock The 


' Roads is something Better To Day _ it Being Sunday and 


The Animals needing Rest we Incamped close To The 
Court house and church a name given To Them by The 
whites and which They well deserve _I have seen a great 
many Natural curiosities Both in Europe and This country 
but none To exceed These for symmetry of shape and archi- 
tectural Beauty it has The appearance of a cathedral in 
Ruins But on a verey extensive Scale indeed __ it is impos- 
sible to supose it anything But Real ‘There is another 
Phenomenon in these Upper Regions which I cannot ac- 
count for you will see a place that you could not supose 
to be over 2-Miles of[f] | when you Travel To it you will 
find it from 20 to 30 or perhap more and it acts The Same 
way for other Distances We made 15 miles To Day and 
had to cook with Buffalo Dung and filthy water and To 
make things more comfortable it came on a perfect Tornado 
of Wind and Rain which lasted until near midnight 

May 27" Started this morning at 5 o’clock and Trav- 
eled 12 Miles and stoped for Breakfast oppisite the Chimney 
Rock or spire I went to it and examined it [It] is an 
elevated mass of Rock having a high Column near its center 
Resembling The Spire of a cathedral _ it is nearly 300 feet 
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high and Rises with a Beauty of finish and symetry of shape 
unsurpased By art if Stephens [John Lloyd Stephens] 
had seen These instead of Being in Yucatan he would have 
wrote six volumes instead of 2. The next object worthy of 
notice is Scots Blufs [Scott’s Bluff] it is hard to Tell 
what Place To Praise The Most _ every place seemes like 
a fairy vision They are 19 miles from the spire Rock yet 
They Dont look over 2 They have so Much The appear- 
ence of castles Temples Towers and Towers [sic] That no 
one Dare swear Them to be anything But Real _All starts 
into Being with a Boldness and architectural Beauty That 
is astonishingly grand But it is no use me Trying to Describe 
Them for Language cannot do it’ if you look at Free- 
monts’ work you will find a plate that will give you a faint 
idea of them But They must be seen to be appreciated we 
here encamped for The Night and cooked with Buffalo 
Dung and Dirty River Water we made 28 Miles To Day 

May 28" Started This morning at 5 oclock every 
Thing looks truly enchanting The scenery is delightfull 
after Traveling 10 Miles we came to Ribidoux [ Robidoux’ | 
Trading Post consisting of of 2 or 3 Wigwams and huts of 
course filled with squaws and Dirty naked half Breed chil- 
dren 4 miles after Traveling 4 miles [sic] we had a fine 
view of The Peak of The Rocky Mountains  Laramies 
Peak is about 150 Miles West we encamped for the night 
on horse creek with nothing But Buffalo Dung To cook with 

May 29" Started This Morning at 5 o’clock and 
Traveled Trough a sandy Barren Country near the River 
The whole of the Day we Left the River about 4 oclock 
and Took a keg of Water with us and incamped for the 
night in the hills and had to cook with Buffalo Chips we 
made about 25 miles Today 

May 30" Started This Morning about 5 oclock and 
Traveled for 15 miles over a Barren hilly Rocky Broken 
Country struck Laramie Fork about 11 oclock and 
crossed it [It] is Between 3 & 4 feet Deep and about 
70 yds wide’ we arrived at The Fort about 12 oclock 


*J.C. Frémont, Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the Year 
1842 (Washington, 1845). 
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The[re] is 2 companys of United States Troops here _ it 
consists of 8 or 10 Buildings some of Them Built with adobes 
or Sun Burnt Brick The Rest is slabs on frames _ it is 
close To The Black hills of which there is a fine view we 
Tryed To exchange one of our Wagons for a lighter but 
could not so we concluded To Convert it into a cart we 
Remained at The Fort for the night 

May 31" Comenced to finish The cart I had not 
been at Work over an hour before I struck The axe into 
my foot and made a wound nearly 2 Inches long and about 
an Inch deep __I lost pretty near a quart of Blood The 
Surgeon acted verey kindly __ we finished and started of[f] 
about 2 oclock and Struck into what is called The Black 
hills It is a Rugged Broken Black Country They take 
Their name from The number of Small Cedars sage and 
Juniper That grows in The cranies of The Rocks we we 
[sic] made what is called the Warm spring about 8 oclock 
quite Dark and incamped for The night after making about 
16 miles 

June 1" it Being so verey late when we camped last 
night and my foot having Pained me a great Deal Trough 
the Night we Did not get started before 8 oclock we 
Traveled Trough a Broken Mountainous Country Little else 
But Naked Rocks Wild Sage and Bastard cedar Bushes 
however here and There in The narrow valleys we found 
ocasionaly springs and a little sweet grass we Past To 
Day near Laramie Peak _ it Raises its giant head far above 
The Rest of The Black hills and is covered with Perpetual 
Snow for fully /2 a mile Down its sides which gives it a 
Singular appearence in summer __ vegitation flourishes at 
The Bottom at least as far as circumstances will admit 
farther up it has a Brownish Tinge and The Upper Part of it 
is as White as Snow can make it we continued on till about 
6 oclock when we arrived on [word deleted by diarist] River 
horse Shoe Creek The grass Water and Timber is excelent 
for camping Purposes we incamped here for the Night 
having made 80 miles To day 

June 2" Started This Morning about 6 oclock The 
country Still hilly and Broken we Past some verey Red 
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hills and struck The Platt at about 7 miles at the Mouth of 
acanyon ‘There appears to be no place for The Water to 
come from at The first But it Rushes Trough a narrow 
fissure in the [rocks] of not over a few yards Wide The 
Rocks Rising perpendicular on each side we now crossed 
The Blufs again and Struck The River in about 4 Miles 
Then continued up the stream and encamped about 12 
o clock we made about 15 Miles To day with still snow 
in sight . 

June 3" Started This morning about 5 oclock and 
Traveled over Barren Rocky hills and deep gulies for 16 or 
18 Miles Then decended a steep mountain for about a 
mile and a half when we struck The La Bonta [Bonte] 
River _ it is about 30 feet Wide and 2 feet Deep and Runs 
verey swift Rough crossing on account of Being filled 
with Rolling stones and Runing in a kind of Ruged gorge 
Surrounded with Peaks and high Mountains covered with 
Rocks and Wild Sage The narrow Banks is studded with 
a few cotton woods & willows There is verey little grass 
on it after Traveling Down it half a mile we struck out 
over The hills again and Traveled under some naked Peaks 
with no vegitation on whatever Clouds was gathering on 
Them The Thunder and Lightining Rolling incesently 
The Rain and hail began To fall in Torents accompanied 
with a strong Wind _ it continued for 2 or 3 hours The 
water runing Red Clay and large quantitie of gypsium 
with a headlong fury and impetuosity Truly awful we 
Were compeled to Remain in a gorge at The Risk of Be- 
ing carried away with it we Remained here for the night 
having made 23 Miles To day the Streams runing impasable 
and still rolling madly past 

June 4" Started This Morning about 5 oclock The 
Streams from the hills had Run Down so as we had no Diffi- 
culty in crossing Them _ we Traveled over a mountainous 
Road Broken into Ravines and Deep gulies for about 17 
miles when we struck the La Prele River _ it is about 40 
feet wide and 2 feet Deep and Like all other mountain 
streams Runs verey swift it Winds its way in a narrow 
valley Between The Mountains There is Timber sufficient 
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for cooking Purposes But very little grass _ here is ‘Trough 
this region Toads with horns on ‘The horns is on There 
heads ‘They also have Tails and The body of a Toad 
after about 6 miles we struck Box Elder Creek _ it is a fine 
clear Mountain stream about 5 feet wide and 10 Inches 
deep ‘The country is not quite so much Broken here as it 
has been 3 miles farther Brought us To The Fourche 
Boise River _ it is about 2 Rods wide and from 2 To 3 feet 
Deep ‘The Banks Rather steep 4 Miles more Brought 
us on to Thé Platt River again we continued up The Bot- 
tom about a mile and incamped for The night having made 
31 miles Today 

June 5" Started this morning at 4 oclock and Trav- 
eled up The River Bottom for 4 miles 'l'o Deer Creek which 
we crossed near its mouth it is about 30 feet wide _ it 
would Be a Beautiful Place To camp if the Grass was good 
But There is Too much sand ‘There is a good coal bank 
about a quarter of a mile up The east side and Plenty of fish 
in it 2/2 [214] miles Deep ravien and steep Banks Big Bend 
in The Road Crooked Mudy Creek it well Deserves its 
name Weare still going up The South side of The Platt 
The whole covered. Perfectly Thick with wild sage which 
seems To be The only Thing that Trives in These Regions 
The hill Tops close to us covered with snow which makes it 
look verey singular we crossed another Mudy Creek in 
Traviling about 6 Miles Then we came To some verey 
singular looking Rocks a little To The left of The Road 
we incamped close to Them on The Platt with snow on the 
hills close to us we made about 23 miles 

June 6" Started this morning about 5 oclock and 
after several deep gulies arrived at the Upper Ferry estab- 
lished and kept up By The Mormons __ we crossed it about 
12 oclock had to Pay 100 [$1.00]* per wagon We 
Then struck out into as barren a country as There is under 
The canopy of heaven we having To Take Water with us 
Both for The horses and ourselves __ vegitation has nearly 
ceased To exist in This Desert it Being little else But sand 


*Archer B. Hulbert, Forty-Niners (Boston, 1931), 126, in speaking of 
ferrying the Platte says, “The charge is four dollars per wagon and fifty cents 
per mule.” 
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with a Thin Scattering of Wild sage and artimesia [arte- 
misia] after Traveling 7 miles we came To a long hill 
There is There is [sic] a Range of verey curious looking 
Rock on the south side of the Road and encamped for The 
night having To Deal the Water out by measure we had 
Brought with us The whole Place being in alkali swamp 
and voleanic we made 16 miles To day The Place we 
camped Being 10 or 12 miles from the Ferry 


[T'o be continued] 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
A BACHELOR GENERAL! 


As one who has read with delight your article on General 
Willich in the current number of the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, I venture to query just two words in that article. 
On p. 148 of that article you refer to Willich’s father as 
riding master of a regiment. To me it is unthinkable that 
a Prussian “Herr von” would have served as a riding master 
(in the sense these words convey), or that a son of a riding 
master would in those days or much later have gained ad- 
mittance to a Prussian officers’ training school. So I am 
wondering whether you or some one else has failed to note 
that the German word “Rittmeister” (which literally trans- 
lates “riding master”) means in reality a captain of cavalry, 
and is, or was up to the War used commonly in the German 
army in that sense. 

GrorceE Waecner, Madison, Wisconsin 


The point he [Professor Wagner ] makes is quite correct, 
and it may be worth correcting in the magazine, as per our 
correspondence. 

Cuas. D. Stewart, Hartford, Wisconsin 


*The above communications were sent to us by Mr. Charles D. Stew- 
art.—Eprror. 











BOOK NOTES 


Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, edited by Charles M. Gates, 
with an introduction by Grace Lee Nute (Minnesota Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, 1983). 298 pp. $3.50. 

The Colonial Dames of America has given to a sister state a book 
of excellent source material, professionally edited and introduced by an 
excellent authority on the fur trade. The first journal is that of Peter 
Pond, already printed in Wisconsin Historical Collections, xviii. The 
four other journals have never before been in print. They represent 
various phases of the traders’ lives, and various regions of fur hunting. 
None except Pond touch on Wisconsin, but Thomas Connor passed the 
winter of 1804-05 in the St. Croix region, entering via the Bois Brule-St. 
Croix portage. His post was built on what is now Minnesota land on 
Snake River. Altogether the book is an excellent addition to our knowl- 
edge of the details of the fur trade régime. 


Curator Emil Baensch has prepared a most interesting pamphlet en- 
titled “What Manitowocers Read 80 Years Ago.” It resulted from an 
examination of a manuscript book recording the publications taken in 
the post office during 1854 and the two following years. The population 
was then 2,185 and there were 185 periodicals taken by 453 persons. 
Of these journals, 33 were German, 34 Norwegian, and the remainder 
English. A most unusual and thought-stimulating pamphlet. 


The Diary of a Circuit Rider. By Henry Howe. Edited by Jessie 
Howe Nebelthau (The Voyageur Press, Minneapolis, 1933). 144 pp. 
$2.00. 

We associate the term “circuit rider” with the Methodists, but Henry 
Howe rode circuit in Wisconsin for the Disciples of Christ or Campbell- 
ites, a denomination not largely represented in our state. This missionary 
was also a settler, having a farm not far from Mineral Point; and his 
entries are divided between preachings and baptisms and the necessary 
labors of the farm. The diaries begin in 1864 and the last entry is for 
May 11, 1868, just before his demise. To one who likes simple annals 
and quiet religious meditations these pages offer much of interest. Feb- 
ruary 7, 1865, the diarist wrote: “There are numerous reports of peace.” 
April 10 he “heard distinctly the large guns at Galena. Ascertained that 
they are in celebration of Lee’s surrender to Grant.” He preached fun- 
eral sermons for soldiers, spoke on the assassination of Lincoln; but his 
chief interest was in the promotion of his church and in reading religious 
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books. His granddaughter has performed a labor of love in printing this 
small diary. 


A Romance of Lady Poverty: The History of the Province of St. 
Joseph of the Capuchin Order in the United States. By Rev. Celestine N. 
Bittle, O.M.Cap., (Bruce. Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 19383). 
xxiv-600, pp. $4.50. 

The title is appropriate, for it is as fascinating as any romance, but 
it is likewise a reliable, well-documented contribution to the history of 
the Catholic church in America and adds another important chapter to 
the notable achievements of the Germanic element in Wisconsin. 

The charming story begins with the arrival of the intrepid Fathers 
Haas and Frey, two Swiss secular clergymen who, in 1856, located on 
Mount Calvary in Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin, and in that wilder- 
ness began the establishment of a Capuchin monastery and college, in- 
stitutions whose beneficent influence has since spread over the United 
States. 

The work, manifestly the result of patient research, is characterized 
by absolute fairness, a keen appraisal of men, and a pleasing style. 
Scores of eminent churchmen pass in vivid review. Profuse illustrations 
add interest. 

The history is remarkably free from errors. The Indian scare, pre- 
cipitated by the massacres in Minnesota, occurred in 1862 and not in 
1861. Fr. Aegidius Halsband served in the War of 1866, not in ’68. 
Alexander Mitchell was the grandfather and not the father of General 
William Mitchell. A credit to the author, his Order, and the Catholic 
church, the valuable history should be in our leading libraries. 

J. H. A. Lacuer 


Amana That Was and Amana That Is. By Bertha M. H. Sham- 
baugh (State Historical Society of Iowa, 1982). 502 pp. 

The first part of this interesting volume was published in 1908 by 
the same Society. It is now out of print, and the interest it awakes justi- 
fies its republication, as well as the second portion which describes pres- 
ent conditions and future probable changes in this unusual community. 
Like most of the religious, communistic communities, Amana has gone 
through many phases. Founded in Germany two centuries ago, this so- 
ciety of Inspirationists was in 1842 transferred to western New York 
and thence in 1855 emigration began to a fine tract of land on Iowa 
River in the State of Iowa. There the society, whose home was now called 
Amana, flourished. It was a true communist group, operated, however, 
not on the democratic but on the theocratic principle. The council of eld- 
ers governed the economic and social arrangements for about eighteen 
hundred people in seven neighboring villages. Celibacy was not practiced, 
thus the group was self-perpetuating. There was no private property, and 
while each family had its own residence, the food was prepared and 
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served in community kitchens, clothing was bought and made wholesale, 
the society owned its own mills, especially woolen mills provided by its 
own flocks of sheep. It had its own schools and printing press, and of 
course, its own churches, not “steeple houses,” but series of large as- 
sembly rooms. 

The villages of the community are void of an attempt at beauty, 
except the natural beauty of order, well-kept gardens, and trained grape 
vines. It owns 26,000 acres of fertile land, with timbered hills and 
flowing streams. But into this Eden of simplicity and virtue has crept the 
serpent of the modern spirit, tempting to worldly things. On June 1, 
1932, occurred the “Great Change,” when church was separated from 
state, and the last stand for isolation was lost. All the community prop- 
erty has been appraised, a joint stock company formed, and shares dis- 
tributed to the adults of the group. Community kitchens are closed, each 
family reverts to a separate existence, the orthodox dress has disappeared, 
and English has replaced German in the schools. The successful com- 
munism of eighty years is replaced with a modified capitalism, and 
Amana becomes not a religious society but a business venture. Its future 
will be watched with interest. 

Mrs. Shambaugh has had unusual opportunities for her chronicle of 
this community; she has utilized them well and produced a volume of 
remarkable interest. Like all the publications of the Iowa Historical So- 
ciety, the book is a joy to the eye; the fine paper, beautiful typography 
and careful annotation, the good index and all the paraphernalia of fine 
bookmaking are here apparent and to be commended. 























THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


|B grone the quarter ending January 10, 1934, the Society has accepted 
twenty new members: 

Frank G. Brotz, Kohler; Dr. Arthur Tenney Holbrook, Milwaukee; 
and Herbert Vollrath Kohler, Kohler, joined the Society as life members. 

The following became annual members: P. C. Atkinson, Eau Claire; 
Mrs. Edgar E. Baumgarten, Los Angeles, California; Anton F. Brotz Sr., 
Kohler; Mrs. Humphrey J. Desmond, Milwaukee; Charles Leon Emer- 
son, Madison; Judge John J. Gregory, Milwaukee; Roswell H. Hobbs, 
Eau Claire; Leon E. Kaumheimer, Milwaukee; Herman T. Lange, Eau 
Claire; Mrs. Henry M. Ogden, Milwaukee; Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of St. Joseph Parish, Waukesha; Glen Rork, Eau Claire; Mrs. Irv- 
ing Seaman, Milwaukee; S. Swenumson, Baldwin; Right Rev. Mon- 
signore Bernard G. Traudt, V. G., Milwaukee; Henry Augustus You- 
mans, Waukesha. . 

The Custer High School, Milwaukee became a Wisconsin school 
member. 


By the Civil Works Administration of the Federal government, the 
Society has been furnished with six additional workers. They are 
indexing the manuscript censuses of the state from 1840—a work which 
will be of increasing value both to the Society and the State in the near 
future. 


N ECROLOGY 


The following life members of the Society died during the last month 
of 1988: K. K. Kennan, of Milwaukee; Malcolm G. Jeffris, of Janes- 
ville; Dr. Herbert Tanner, of Eastland, Texas; and John B. Sanborn, of 
Madison. Dr. Tanner, a former resident of Kaukauna was a son-in-law 
of James M. Boyd of Green Bay, whose father was for many years the 
Indian agent at that place. Through Dr. Tanner’s interest in our Society 
a large number of documents concerning the early life of the Fox River 
Valley were presented to us. Dr. Sanborn, a son of Judge Arthur L. 
Sanborn of the United States circuit court, wrote an article on the Wis- 
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consin “Supreme Court of the Eighties,’ which appeared in this 
Magazine, xv, 8-21 (September, 1931). Charles J. Kasten, annual mem- 
ber of the Society died December 17, at Milwaukee. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The H. C. Adams Papers—The son and daughter of Henry Cullen 
Adams have performed a filial duty in gathering and presenting to the 
Society the papers of their father, who was dairy and food commissioner 
for the state 1895 to 1902, and congressman for the Madison district 
1902-06. The bulk of the papers are of political interest and relate to 
Adams’ experience in Congress, where he pushed forward the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. His papers, which include both letters sent and 
received, contain material for the political history of the important pe- 
riod when he was representative at Washington. They throw light also 
on local political methods and personalities of the time. 


The papers of the Socialist Labor Party, formed in the United 
States in 1877 and disbanded in 1907 have recently been sorted and ar- 
ranged for research. These papers, not considered important at the time, 
were given to the Commons Labor and Labor Unions collection, and are 
now of capital importance in that field because of the connection of the 
party with the First International. 


The papers of Dr. Otis Hoyt, surgeon and physician in both the 
Mexican and Civil wars were presented to the Society last October by 
his daughter, Mrs. C. F. King, of Hudson, Wisconsin, through the in- 
strumentality of her daughter, Mrs. Dooley. Dr. Hoyt was surgeon of 
the Thirtieth Wisconsin Volunteers. His papers consist of hospital in- 
voices and supplies during the wars, records of medical work at Hudson. 


The late Mrs. Flora E. Lowry of La Crosse was especially inter- 
ested in correspondence with Wisconsin authors. Her literary remains, 
including biographical material, autographs etc. have been presented to 
the Society by Viola A. Tyrrell. 


A Menominee Indian vocabulary made at Keshena 1874-79 by Al- 
fred F. Bridgman, scribe for Joseph C. Bridgman, United States Indian 
agent was presented to the Society last July, with a descriptive list of 
the tribe taken in 1877. The vocabulary was made out on blanks sent 
by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution and is of ex- 
ceptional value for Indian linguistics. These papers were presented by 
Frank E. Bridgman of Boston. 


A list of all the Great Lakes ships built at Milwaukee has been 
compiled by Herman G. Runge and placed in our Society’s files. This 
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valuable list was secured for the Society through the enterprise of Mr. 
Bill Hooker. 


A few of the papers and speeches of C. R. Beach, Wisconsin-born, 
who recently died as president of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
were sent to Professor Hopkins of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, who presented them for our files. 


The Civil War papers of Surgeon W. C. Daniels of the Fourteenth 
Ohio Infantry have been given to the Society by H. J. Monson. 


The following sketches have recently found place in our files: a 
biography of Moses Meeker, territorial mining pioneer; a sketch of 
Jerome L. Marsh, Platteville editor; a short history by Edvard Skille, 
of Drummond, Bayfield County, Wisconsin; the early documentary his- 
tory of the Scandinavian parish of Pine Lake, translated from the origin- 
als in St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minnesota; an article on the early 
Protestant mission in the “Folle Avoine” country near Yellow Lake by 
O. M. Thatcher of Danbury, Wisconsin; local histories of Burnett 
Corners and Minnesota Junction, written by students of Miss Allie 
Freeman of the Horicon High School. 


Curator Howard Greene of Milwaukee has placed in our hands a 
list for 1921 of the Society of Mayflower Descendants in Wisconsin. 


A genealogy of the family of Altnow (originally Altenau) has been 
sent us by Randall D. Altnow of Superior, Wisconsin. 


II THE STATE 


The Public Works Administration of the Federal government is 
undertaking the restoration of certain historic buildings within the state. 
Old Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien, built of stone in 1828-31 has 
left a ruin of part of the hospital building, which is now being rebuilt 
after the original plan. Stone is being taken from the city quarry and 
soon the old building, where chief Black Hawk was confined after his 
capture in August, 1832, will once more take on its first form. The 
ruins are owned by the state D.A.R., who plan an historic museum within 
the restored area. 


At Ripon the “Long House” used by the “Wisconsin Phalanx,” which 
formed Ceresco, one of the earliest communistic experiments in the West, 
is being restored. A number of Ripon business men have underwritten 
the project of repairing as accurately as possible the building begun in 
1845 and occupied by the community for about five years. An account 
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of this coéperative community is found in our Society Proceedings, 1902, 
190-225. 


At Racine a stone which in 1870 was designed to complete the par- 
apet wall of the Municipal Court building, but which has lain at its side 
unnoticed, has now been put in place, although the building has been 
relegated to a simpler usage as the police garage. 


At Wausau with the aid of the public works fund the memorial bea- 
con for John P. Wood, aviator lost on a cross country flight, will be 
placed on Rib Hill, the highest peak in Wisconsin. 


Plans for the Tercentennial of the discovery of Wisconsin in 1634 
are proceeding rapidly. The department of Landmarks and History for 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs called a meeting January 17 of 
the large women’s organizations of the state to arrange for radio ad- 
dresses, pageants, and pilgrimages. A pageant called “Our Wisconsin” 
has been prepared by Susan B. Davis of the University, suitable for 
presentation in schools and clubs. A pageant entitled “The Romance of 
Wisconsin” including Nicolet’s discovery was presented November 14 
at Ripon, under the auspices of Ripon College. 


MarkKERS AND MEMORIALS 


A memorial to all the veterans of Wisconsin was placed December 1 
in the rotunda of the state capitol. This was the accomplishment of a 
desire expressed in 1867 and pressed upon many legislatures since. That 
of 1931 made provision for this memorial, which takes the form of a 
marble tablet, flanked with bronze state and federal flags. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “To her sons and daughters who bore her colors to honor in 
the nation’s wars, this memorial is dedicated by the State of Wisconsin.” 
The tablet was designed by John J. Knudson, assistant state architect, 
and unveiled by Mrs. Fred Peabody. Addresses were given by Governor 
Schmedeman, Colonel Gustav Stearns of Milwaukee, and Judge R. A. 
Richards of Sparta. Senator O. S. Loomis, chairman of the state com- 
mission for this memorial, presided. 


At the seventieth anniversary, November 5, exercises were arranged 
at Milwaukee hospital, and a tablet was unveiled to three former sur- 
geons: “In grateful recognition of the eminent services of the three 
chiefs of its medical staff: Dr. Nicholas Senn, 1874-1891; Dr. William 
Mackie, 1891-1908; Dr. Harry A. Sifton, 1909-1928.” The grand- 
daughter of Dr. Mackie unveiled the memorial. 


The statue of an Indian chief, modeled by James Chadek, vocational 
instructor at Appleton, has been presented to the city. It bears a bronze 
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plate with the following inscription: ‘Like leaves on trees the race of 
man is found, now green in youth now withering on the ground. The fol- 
lowing spring a new race of man is found.” 


The Milwaukee American Legion auxiliary has adopted a forest 
tract in the Argonne district near Rhinelander as a living memorial to 
World War veterans. 


A parkway in the southern portion of Milwaukee, along the Kin- 
nickinnic River has been named Chase Park in honor of Dr. Enoch 
Chase, an early pioneer of that district. 


Locat Histroricat INTEREST 


We welcome into the fellowship of local historical societies that for 
Jackson County, which was formed last October, when articles of in- 
corporation were taken out. The following officers were chosen: David 
Blencoe, Alma Center, president; Mrs. J. B. Hall, Black River Falls, 
George Maule, Hixton, and A. D. Polleys, Melrose, vice-presidents; 
Horace Merrill, Taylor, secretary; Grace Webb, Black River Falls, 
treasurer; Merlin Hull, Lillian McDermid, and J. H. Harmer, advisory 
committee. The society will hold quarterly meetings at different county 
centers. 


The organization of Jackson County Historical Society completes 
a full score of societies’ actively engaged in studying and conserving 
local history. An illustration of the value of such centers comes from 
Burlington, where was recently obtained a file of the Waukesha American 
Freeman, the first anti-slavery paper in the state, and so far as known 
the only file in existence of its first years 1844-46. 


Beloit Historical Society held its annual meeting in November; 
after a successful term of administration Mrs. May Bauchle retired from 
the presidency, and Mrs. George Carey was elected in her place. The 
museum is increasingly popular, its curator reporting over 5,000 articles 
catalogued. 


Brown County Historical Society is the oldest in the state. At its 
annual meeting in December, Mrs. A. C. Neville was reélected president. 
Mrs. Francis T. Blesch gave an interesting talk on “Old Green Bay 
Houses.” Plans for the tercentenary of Nicolet’s discovery were dis- 
cussed. 


Kenosha County Historical Society held its annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, when an address was given by Peter Jacobs on “Early Days of the 
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North Side.’’ The society has met in both Somers and Pleasant Prairie, 
and is proving a truly county organization. 


La Crosse County Historical Society held its annual meeting in 
November, when Curator Sanford was reélected president. Miss Kather- 
ine Wesson presented a paper on “Early Trails and Roads,” the result 
of much research at La Crosse and Madison. 


Racine County supervisors elected E. W. Leach county historian and 
custodian of the historical room in the courthouse. Mr. Leach has spent 
much time gathering historical data, and is preparing for a centenary 
observance of the founding of Racine in 1935. 


Sauk County Historical Society met at Reedsburg in November, 
when R. P. Perry was presented as the oldest resident. He gave an in- 
teresting, extempore talk on early days. Milton Hulburt also showed a 
map of Indian trails, which he had traced with much industry. 


Sheboygan County Historical Society is anticipating the occupa- 
tion of its new quarters in the county courthouse, which is being prepared 
for its museum possessions with rooms for meeting purposes. The Pioneer 
continues to be published as a monthly supplement of the Sheboygan 
Press. 


The Superior and Douglas County Historical Society was addressed 
in February by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society at St. Paul. 


The Watertown Historical Society met in November to take steps 
for arranging an historical exhibit in the public library. Fourteen com- 
mittees are at work preparing data for the society. T. M. N. Lewis is 
president of this active and growing organization. 


Marquette University has an historical society now in its fourth year. 
Rev. Francis S. Betten, S. J., is its moderator. 


At the Dwight Foster Public Library in Fort Atkinson a room for 
historical relics has been set aside, and a nucleus of a museum opened. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


December 11, 1833, the first newspaper in Wisconsin, the Green 
Bay Intelligencer began publication. Last December 11, 150 residents 
of Green Bay celebrated the event by a dinner and a program befitting 
the occasion. 
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The Masonic order of Wisconsin celebrated in the last months of 
1938 the ninetieth anniversary of its organization in this state. Novem- 


ber 11 a foundation stone was laid for a shaft in the Wisconsin Me- 
morial park, Milwaukee. 


Those who enjoyed the account in this Magazine (xiv, 839-353) of 
the first Kirmess celebrated by the Belgians in Wisconsin will be inter- 
ested to know that the seventy-fifth Kirmess was celebrated last Novem- 
ber in the Belgian settlements of Brown, Kewaunee, and Door counties. 


The Grange at La Prairie, Rock County, held a sixtieth birthday 
celebration last November when a history was presented dealing with 
agricultural conditions at the time of the organization in 1873. 


The M. & M. hospital at Marinette held November 9 a golden jubilee 
with open house. Dr. John Boren has been with the institution for 
forty-nine of its fifty years. 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church at Portage is a lineal descendant of 
the log chapel built there in 1833 by Pierre Pauquette for the services 
held by Rev. Father Mazzuchelli, missionary. A centennial celebration 
is planned for the coming summer. 


The First Congregational Church at Beloit passed its ninety-fifth 
anniversary the last of December; the Elkhorn church of the same de- 
nomination observed its minetieth birthday December 10. 


Among the Methodists the Lyons Church was ninety-four in No- 
vember; the Sharon Church and the Division Street Church at Fond du 
Lac both held celebrations of their founding in 1843 when histories were 


presented by the local papers; Trinity Methodist Church Racine was 
organized with ten members in 1853. 


St. Luke’s Episcopal Church at Racine observed its ninety-first 
anniversary last October, when Bishop Sturtevant, formerly its rector, 
acted as celebrant. 


St. Nicholas congregation at Dacada, was the first Catholic church 


in Sheboygan County. Its eighty-fifth birthday was celebrated Decem- 
ber 6, 1988. 


The Welsh Presbyterian Church of Racine was established in 1848; 
appropriate anniversary exercises were held last November, with con- 
gregational singing in the Welsh language. 
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St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church on the Oakwood road 
south of Milwaukee was ninety last October. St. Peter’s Lutheran at 
Helenville, Jefferson County, held recently an eighty-fifth reunion. Salem 
Evangelical of Waukesha was eighty years old in October. 


A church bell at Taycheedah bears the inscription 1834, and is 
known to have been brought to that community in 1841 and placed in 
a belfry the next year. It now adorns the village community building. 
Taycheedah would like to know of other church bells contemporaneous 
or older than that in their village. Write to the Superintendent of our 
Society. 


Ill OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, which held its mid- 
winter meeting in connection with the American Historical Association 
at Urbana, Illinois, will hold its spring session April 19-21 at Columbia, 
Missouri, the seat of the state university. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association was formally launched last 
year at Lehigh University when Dixon R. Fox, president of the New 
York association brought greetings and suggestions. A plan for a state 
history of the Keystone state was arranged along the lines of that being 
prepared for New York. 


A tercentennial of the settlement of Maryland takes place in 1934. 
A commission has been appointed, whose first act was the unveiling at 
Cowes, England, November 22, of a tablet in honor of the sailing of the 
Ark and the Dove, the two ships who bore the first colonists. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a word of greeting and Governor Ritchie made reply, 
all of which was broadcast from overseas for Maryland listeners. 


In honor of Minnesota’s diamond jubilee (noted in our last number) 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press published December 31 an historical edition 
of thirty-two pages, finely illustrated. Several of the articles were con- 
tributed by members of the State Historical Society's staff, and are of 
great historical value. 


Western history has met with an unexpected loss in the passing 
December 26 of Professor Archer Butler Hulbert, of Colorado College 
and the Stewart Historical Commission. Professor Hulbert was a recog- 
nized authority on historic trails and roads. 


The executive committee of the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association met last November at Milwaukee, when a collection of let- 
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ters of James D. Reymert, pioneer Norwegian editor, was given to the 
society by the writer’s great nephew, Dr. Martin Reymert. 


Chicago observed on December 4 the 259th anniversary of Father 
Marquette’s second visit to that site, when he came with the distinct 
purpose of a missionary effort. A wreath was placed on the Marquette 
pylon of the Michigan Avenue bridge by delegates from Loyola Uni- 
versity. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Curtis Nettels (“Frederick Jackson Turner and the New Deal’’) 
is a professor of history at the University of Wisconsin. 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (‘“David Starr Jordan in Wisconsin”), re- 
search associate of the Society’s staff is well known for her historical 
studies. 


James L. Sellers (“James R. Doolittle”) of the University of Ne- 
braska contributes three additional chapters which cover Doolittle’s 
political activity from 1856 to 1863. 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee continues his reminiscences in 
this issue. 


Mrs. M. Mannington Dexter (“The Old Well at Dekorra”) is a 
resident of Union Grove, Wisconsin. Her pen and ink sketch of the old 
well has been used to illustrate her article. 


Documents—Mrs. Sidney Woodward Ennor of Stevens Point has 
donated the diary of her father (Thomas Woodward) to the Society. 
In it is portrayed the rush to the California gold mines. The diary was 
edited by Lillian Krueger, the assistant editor. 





